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THE  Investment 


//  you  have  inherited  money     made  money,   or 
saved  money, 

Lend  it  to  Your  Country 

Do  you  now  desire  an  investment  where  your  money  is  abso- 
lutely secure,  and  which  will  be  repaid  on  15th  December.  1927 
— pound  for  pound  while  meantime  you  draw  a  dividend  of 
4)4    or   5    per  cent    per  annum,    paid   half  yearl> 

Such  an  opportunity  is  now  presented  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  Sixth  War  Loan 

The  Government  or  Australia   guarantees  repayment  in  full 
and   interest    halt-yearly 

Your  Security  is   Australia,  and  all  the   wealth  of  Australia 

Could  any   investment  be   more  secure     more  worthy  of    support  ' 
Market   fluctuitions  need   not   trouble   Investors. 

S:  MoarreLB°oa^°nd:  ;  Buy  them  NOW 

Prospectus   and   all   information   at   any   Bank,   State   Savings  Bank,   or   Money 

Order   Post   Off.,  r 
March.    1918.  Commonwalth   Bank   of     \  u-lralia. 


The  Smoothest  Nib  in  the  World 

A  "Swan'  nib  will  write  with  invariable 
smoothness  for  many  years.  You  cannot  get 
such  a  splendid  nib  in  any  other  pen,  nor 
so  simple  and  efficient   a  pen  as 


•*WA«1 


L.llrJ 


tralisn  Pi 


SAFETY  PATTERN 

with    screw-on     Cap,     m.<\ 

be  carried    in   any  position 

From    1  5  -   upwards. 


STANDARD   PATTERN 

will)    slip  nn  Cap,  to  be  car- 
ried   in  an  upright  pom 
From    12  6   upwards 


SOLD    BY   STATIONI  K>     Wl>    |EW1  MM 

Illustrated  Catnlo.cii'  '  I. 

MABIE.  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd  .   79  and  rM)  High   Molborn.  London.   E 
Manchester,  Pari..  Zurich.  Toronto.  N<-      M  I  >NI  Y  I  J  holeaaJe  .  a  ( ,^o,Kr 

Street.     London    Factory:    319*29    Weatoi  - 

Todd  &  Co  .  Inr  .  Nrw  1  ,»rk  »nd  Chicago. 
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Fig     188—4  ft.    high. 


GOODS    ARE    PROVED    AND    APPROVED 

Cet  Our  Catalogue. 
CYCLONE   PTY.  LTD.,  459-461   SWANSTON   STREET,   MELBOURNE. 


Sent 
Out 
in 
Rolls 


Hog, 
Dog, 
and 

Lamb 
Proof 


Fig.  8— Special  Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Sheep   Fence. 


Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Fence  is  made  in  various  heights  and  spacings. 
The  cross  ties  are  one  foot  apart,  and  make  a  perfect  web. 


Fig.    120 — Cyclone   "  N  "   Hate. 


. 


Fip.    39 — Cyclone   Ornate 


COUPON 


(Cut  this   out   and  post   to-day) 

Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459-461   Swanston  Street,   Melbourne. 
IMi  as.'  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclone  Book  No.  30,  post  free. 

Nanm 

Address 

8.R.604.  

South  Australian   nailers  address  to    123-12-')    Wavmotith    Street,    Adelaide. 


Thank   you    for  mentioning  Stead's  Review   when   writing  to   advertisers. 
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Judge  26  :  6  :  26  Shorthand 
By  Results  Actually  Obtained 


In    the    final     analysis     results 
be  the  deciding  factor 
whether         -    -  Shorthand 

■  id,  bad,  or  indifferent      Anj  - 
body    ( .m    talk    bijf,    hut    claimi 
amount    to    nothing;    unless 
.-.in   be  hacked   up   by 

Tti in  ia  the  waj  'alU  for 

Bradshaw's   26:6:26  Shorthand— 
oomplete   in 

Cup  »ral     Bwinbnrne, 
hoora'   tuitioo,   •  to   take 

and     freely     translate     notes     of 
technical   military  lectnn 

Miss  <  leverdoo  bo  two  monthi 
attained  :>  speed  of  110  word* 
per   minute. 

\i  iaa  Pie  ■  !  and  M  las  Qole,  twitw 
attained  .1  speed  of  130  words  1 
mi nute   in   li\i-    *  nd    three 

w {■■■Uh  later  n ordi 

.1   minute. 

I*ri\  a  u-      Oibba     100 
minute    in    two    moi  tl  -    studying 
Onl  '■     "lie    hour    i    .1  i  \ 

Pi  [vate   Km.  Thom  sords 

;i   minute  witli  onlj   21   hours'  tui- 

t  ion,  .1  It  hi  'iiirti  gem  ra  I  heal  I  b 
memory      were      luffi  t  r  <m 

active   B  tbroad 

Ni  r.  Pord,  I  SO  sroi  l-  a  minute 
ia  two  month". 


8gt.   All.ird.  1U0  words  a.  mi: 
in  30   hours. 

lardner,  100  wor  I 
minute  in  thn 
m  odd  moments  in  spare  t:1 

ui,   120    words    a 
minute   in   72   hours. 

— ,    SPpOitltl     I     ' 

tion  calling  I 

Qg     tip     26  :  ' 

Shortha ml  pi 
.i   Bfa 
standing   bel 

26:  6 

pei    month 

■ 
given   it 

ami 

■ 
h\ 

I  n   the 
such       •'  ■ :  in  sr       tesl 

is    the  I 

.  ,i  n't     lie    il. 

I        for 
!•    • 


The    Success    of 


Bradshaw's    Full    Business    Course 

Is    atti 

■im   moi  i 

•- 

more    per   Wl 

Prosper 


BRBfiSHHWS 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.    LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MKI  r.<  >l   RNI  .  VU    rORlA 


lh  ink    vmi    for    metii  ■•■    writing-   t.>   sd 
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An  Active  or  a 
Passive  Mind  ? 


A  well-stored  mind  and  a  properly  trained  mind  are  not  exactly  synonymous  terms, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  properly  trained  mind  can.  and  does,  pick  up  and  store 
away  a  great  deal  of  information  which  is  of  practical  use  in  business,  in  social  life, 
in  study,  and  in  sport.  In  this  sense  the  man  with  the  trained  mind  may  be  said  to 
have  a  well-stored    mind,    although    his    knowledge    may    be    c  solely    to    practical 

affairs.  In  which  case  he  has  an  advantage  over  the  man  whose  mind  is  merely  well 
stored,  for  the  trained  mind  quickly  concentrates  itself  on  the  matter  in  hand,  and  on 
that    alone,    recalling    promptly    all    that    pertains    to    that    matter.  just    as 

promptly   all    irrelevant    issues. 

Thus,  one  is  passive,  the  other  active;  one  accumulates  only,  the  other  turns  its 
knowledge  to  practical  use  by  comparing,  combining,  analysing,  deducing  and  finally 
acting.     Tin  ■  mind   thinks   after    the   event,    when    it    is   too    late;    the    active,  tr.< 

mind  thinks  beforehand    or,    if   necessary,   at   the   time,   on    the   apot— bringing   all   its    g 
to  l>ear  and  dominating  the  situation.     It    responds   quickly   to  the  impulse   of   the  will,   is 
not   easily   overawed,    and    is   difficult    to   impose   upon. 

These  thing's  have  in  them  the  quality  of  success;  they  establish  confidence,  they  get 
things   done. 

The  PELMAN  System 
Will  Help  You 


The  Pelman  System  of  Mind  and  Memory 
Training  sets  out  to  gh  e  its  Pupils  this 
quality  of  success.  To  begin  with,  it  Trains 
the  Memory  thoroughly.  It  makes  the  ac- 
quisition of  accurate  knowledge  easy  and 
certain.  It  cultivates  the  li\e  senses  and 
sharpens  the  percepthe  faculties.  The  pupil 
SKKS    more,    and    thus    learns    more. 

Then,  right  from  the  hr9t  lesson,  the 
mental  attitude  "f  the  pupil  towards  mat- 
ters he  deals  with  in  everyday  life  receives 
attention.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
training,  A  moment's  i nought  will  show  yon 
that  the  way  you  approach  your  work  has 
a  great  deal  to  I  >  with  the  manner  in  which 
the    work    is    done. 


Our  free  look,  "Mind  ami  Memory  Training,"  tells  you  exactly  what  the  Pelman 
System  does.  It  gives  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  in  the  old  world,  and.  what  is  perhaps 
of  more  importance  to  yon.  it  L'ives  the  opinions  of  many  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
pupils,  Bome  nt  whom  may  he  known  to  yon.  and  t<>  ill  of  whom  you  can  write.  Use  the 
coupon  below  and  post  to  the  Secretary.  The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Memory.  23 
Gloucester   House.   39^   Flinders   Lane.   Melbourne. 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

The  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve  in- 
teresting lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary.  THE  PELMAN 
SCHOOL.  23  Gloucester  House. 
396  Flinders  l.ane.  Melbourne. 


CUT    THIS    OUT    AND    POST   TO-DAY. 

To  the  Secretarv, 

PELMAN    SCHOOL    OF    MIND    AND    MEMORY. 
25   Gloucester    House,    396    Flinders    Lane,   Melbourne 
Please    send     your     free     book.     "  Mind      and     Memory 
Training." 

N  .me  

A  d  d  ress   

37 


The  lessons  show  the  pupil  how  to  make 
his  work  interesting  to  himself;  they  explain 
the  inter-relation  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
action.  They  are  eminently  sane  in  them- 
Belves  i.'l  they  hell)  the  pupil  to  a  calm, 
sane    outlook 

The    propulsion    of    feeling    in    given    circnm- 
i   stances   may    be   so   gr<  -    to    prejudice  the 

hist  interests  of  the  individual.  On  the 
other  hand,  too  much  thought  may  lead  to 
inaction     when     action     is  ,.       If     yon 

want  to  know  how  to  maintain  the  balance, 
undergo  the  Pelman  System  of  Mind  and 
Memory  Training.  It  is  pleasant,  interesting 
and   profitable. 


Tha.sk  yon   for  mentioning  Stead's   Review    wbti    writing  to   advert:**™ 
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Palmers  Reduce  the  Petrol  Bill 


Cord  Tyres 


77E 


The   Palmer     Patent    Cord     foundation 
yields  ten  per  cent,  more  n  per  gal- 

lon of  petrol  —  the  famous  I 
up      of      rubber,      insulated     fine     cotton 
Strands,    multiplied    and   interwoven    wiUi 
the  structure  of  the  tyre  itself. 


re  heat  that  in- 
duction, .ind  '  t  the  maxi- 
mum                                               urmounting 
all,   i                 have  the  toughest,  most  en- 
durn               1  ever  moulded  on  to  a  tyre. 


See    the    Tyre    or    Send    for    Lists 


PHILIPS 


"ARGA"  Gas-Filled  Lamps 


New  Type     50  c.p. 


We    li.t  the 

c.p.     "  Arga "     I   imp, 

a  light  "i  un< 

The       purity 

.ind  of       the 

■  Xr^.i  "      light     enables 

i  ix  and  other 
quiring  clo  n  t<> 

und>  i  taken      without 
tin 


Soft  White  Light 

Phil  Wjra  " 

lamp     is     made 
ral  house- 
It  i-  highly  effi- 
t,       and      householders 
will  do   well   I  I   this 

;».    whit  h    is    the    most 
1    on    the   m. irk 

0C- 
u 


u 


ARGA  "    The  Lamp  for    Household  Use    "  ARGA " 


21-23    ELIZABETH    STREET,    MELBOURNE 
(Opposite    Craig,    Williamson's). 


279   George  Street, 
SYDNEY. 

131    William    Street, 
PERTH. 

Cilbcrt   Buildings, 

Gubert    Placo, 

ADELAIDE. 

Harrison   Bros.    &  Co., 
LAUNCESTON. 


Thanh    JOU    f->r   mentioning    -  ,-w    when    frritll  i-ertiserB. 
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Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia 

as  announced  by  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer, 


is  prepare 


d   to 


MAKE    ADVANCES 

to  approved  parties  to   enable  them   to  subscribe  to  the 

SIXTH    WAR    LOAN 

up  to 

90    PER    CENT. 

of  the  amount  applied  for  upon   the    Security    of    the    4     per  cent,  and 
5    per    cent.    Bonds    or    Stock. 

INTEREST  AT  4  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM 

will  be  charged   on  the  amount  advanced — repayable  by  instalments 

up   to    18    MONTHS. 

Particulars  and  all   information  available  at  any  Branch  of  the  Bank. 
11th  March,    1918.  DENISON  MILLER,    Governor. 


STOP   FORGETTING! 


. 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember — viz.,  how 
many  fail  because  they  forget!  I  can 
make  your  in  nd  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  gel 
facts,  figures,  names,  fa-ecs,  thoughts. 
which  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
struction books  are  convenient  to  carry. 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,   train,  or  on   board  ship. 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

is  taught  by  post.  Fill  in  coupon,  and  get 
full  particulars,  with  detailed  proofs  of  suc- 
ceeB, 

DON'T  FORGET!     DO  IT  NOW! 

Rev.  W.  H.  Beck.  Nelson.  N.Z. :  "  Your  sys- 
tem is  easy,  simple,  complete,  ami  reliable. 
The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  dates. 
names,  incid  nts.  etc.,  can  be  memorised  \* 
astonishing,  and  these,  when  wanted,  come 
to  me   with   the   utmost  certainty." 

Mr.  R.  Pearce,  Student,  Tefowri,  SA. :  "It 
makes  all  branches  of  study  very  easy  and 
pleasant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
learnt  in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  history, 
geography,  foreign  languages,  ledger  folios, 
etc..  in  one-twentieth  of  the  usual  time  by  the 
application  of  your   system." 

Mr.  Jas.  TJre,  Teacher,  Prahran,  Victoria, 
writes:  "Your  system  for  exa-minations  makes 
a-  perfect  certainty  of  remembering  anything 
required." 


Where 
are  my 
Spectacles? 


"mm  mil I WMPm* . 

10    K.    BROWS  Street,  Melbourne 

Please  send  me  your  FREE   Book   "Memory 
Training." 

Name 

Address 
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Stead's  War  Facts 


Compiled    by     HENRY    STEAD 


Price     7/6    ne* 

Last    Opportunity   of   Obtaining   This    Useful 
and    Valuable    Book    for    5  - 


FACTS 


DIARY 


MAPS 


v 


Address 


INDEX 


Crammed  with  reliable  facts  over 
3000  of  them — this  book  is  speci- 
ally    arranged    for     easy    reference. 

It  tells  you  about  the  Armies  of  the 
Belligerents.  The  Navies.  Neu- 
trality. Contraband.  Spies.  Colo- 
nies. Internal  Conditions  of  Powers 
at  War.  Rulers  of  Europe.  Pris- 
oners of  War.  Modern  and  Ancient 
Weapons.  World's  Production.  The 
Balkans  and  I  heir  People.  Asia 
Minor.  Russian  Railways.  Airships. 
Submarines.  Torpedoes.  Neutrals. 
Trade.  The  Russians.  The  lurks. 
Etc..  etc.,  etc.  Everything  you  can 
think   of. 

Readers  of  STEAD'S,  by  using  this 
Coupon,  can  secure  this  7  6  book  for 
5  -,  but  FOR  A  LIMITED  PERIOD 
ONLY,  so  cut    out    and    mail  AT  ONCE. 

To  the   Manager.   STEAD'S. 

182  Collin*  Strrrl,    Melbourne. 

['lease   send   me   by    return    copy   of   STEAD'S 

WAR  FACTS,  for  wbicfc  I  andoN   S     , 


Extract  from  Index  Pages 
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CAN 

IHi  YOU 


DRAW? 


Have  you  a  liking  for  drawing — for  sketching  people  and  things  and  putting 
your  thoughts  upon  paper?  Would  you  like  to  turn  your  talent  for 
drawing  into  money?  It  is  a  fascinating  and  immensely  profitable  hobby 
to  be  able  to  sketch  quickly  and  easily  the  people  you  see  about  you,  pretty 
scenery,  trees  and  old  houses.  Did  you  ever  think  what  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable profession  is  open  before  anyone  with  a  talent  for  drawing?  Black 
and  White  Artists  make  big  income*,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting  and 
enjoyable,  and  is  exceptionally  well  paid.  Many  artists  engaged  in  this 
work  in  Australia  make  from  £1000  to  £2000  a  year  drawing  for  papers  and 
advertisers.  Huge  prices  are  paid  for  cartoons,  illustrations  and  posters. 
Editors,  publishers,  and  advertisers  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  fresh  and 
bright  black  and  white  sketches,  and  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for 
them.  The  profession  is  full  of  opportunities  for  anyone  who  has  a  liking 
for  sketching  and  who  is  properly  trained. 


There  is  no  need  foryoi  to  leave  your  home  to  study  this 
delightful  and  absorbingly  interesting  art.  You  can  study 
anywhere  under  our  up-to-date  system  of  correspondence 
instruction,  with  which  you  have  the  help  and  guidance  of  a 
front  rank  artist  If  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talent 
for  drawing  so  that  you  can  make  money 


Copy  this  Sketch 


and  send  it  to  us  for 


Free  Criticism 


This  places  you  under  no  obligation  whatever;  it  will  merely 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  you  whether  you  have 
a  talent  for  this  class  of  work. 

When  your  sketch  has  been  criticised  by  our  artist,  we  will 
return  it  to  you  together  with  our  deeply  interesting  illus- 
trated literature  dealing  wth  black  and  white  drawing, 
which  tells  how  various  kinds  of  drawings  are  done,  what 
prices  are  paid  for  drnwin^s.  the  opportunities  that  are  open 
to  you.  as  well  as  giving  you  some  splendid  examples  of 
modern  black  and  white  sketches. 


S3 


We  teach  you  to  draw  and  help 
you  to  sell  your  sketches 

When  leturning  your  sketch  we  will  'end 
you  full  particulars  of  how  we  can  teach 
you  M  mey  Making  Art.  no  matter  where 
vou  live.  *  e  will  show  vou  exactly  what 
our  system  of  careful  individual  co-r  es- 
pondence  instruction  has  done  for  others 
and  what  it  .ill  do  for  ■  ou.  Not  only  do 
we  develop  your  talent  for  sketching  in  a 
modern,  practical  n-anner,  but  we  also 
give  you  v;:!uable  assistance  in  selling 
your  drawings,  and  show  you  how  and 
where  to  dispose  of"  every  kind  of  sketch 
you  execu*  e  to  the  be^t  advant  a   e 


FREE 


ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET  . . . 


Copy  the  sketch  repr  dured  above  and  let 
us  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  We  will 
also  send  you  free  of  charge  our  illustrated 
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Tell  the  Truth— When  Possible. 

Mr.  Hughes  recently  made  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  Australians  to  realise  the  gravity  of 
the  position.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  means 
that  those  who  chronicle  events  will  be  en- 
couraged to  tell  the  brutal  truth  instead  of 
being  constrained  to  wrap  it  up  so  that  it  is 
more  acceptable  to  the  public.  I  have  consist- 
ently endeavoured  to  set  out  the  real  posi- 
tion ever  since  the  war  started,  and  at  times 
to  do  so  has  been  made  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult; in  fact,  it  was  often  only  possible  to 
do  so  quoting  from  Mr.  Hughes's  own 
speeches,  he  enjoying  a  freedom  denied 
others.  He  now  says  that  by  the  collapse 
of  Russia.  "  At  one  stroke  Germany  had 
removed  the  menace  of  the  Allied  blockade  ; 
had  gained  free  access  to  supplies,  actual 
and  potential  of  Russia,  her  metals  and 
coal  deposits,  her  great  oil  wells."  Mr. 
Hughes  at  any  rate  has  no  hesitation  in  sav- 
ing that  when  Russia  collapsed  the  second 
string — the  blockade  —on  which  we  have  all 
along  relied  was  snapped,  and  we  were  left 
with  one  only,  our  armies  in  the  field. 
We  can  no  longer  starve  Germany  into  sub- 
mission, her  people  are  indeed  likely  soon 
to  be  better  fed  than  those  of  France.  Eng- 
land or  Italy.  With  the  disappearance  of 
the  hunger  danger  the  chance  of  internal 
revolution  diminishes,  and  we  are  left  with 


a  military  victory  as  the  onl)  hope  of  end- 
ing the  war  triumphanth  in  our  favour. 
This  brings  us  right  up  against  the  now 
everywhere  d    fact   that  during  this 

cannot  possibly  be  in  sufficient 
strength  to  win  that  victory.  We  must  wai: 
the  arrival  of  the  Americans,  and  the 
Americans  cannot  arrive  in  large  enough 
numbers  until  cqiq,  that  thej  themsi 
now  tell  us. 

Will   the   Germans   Attack? 

The  one  question  on  everj    lip  just  now 

'  Will     tti  iitaek     in     the 

we-  Whether  they  do  or  nor  depends 

on    many    things,    but    on  ••    all 

others.  First,  is  it  worth  while?  Second, 
have  th  1    n   for  the  -  nterpi 

Obviously  it  would  only  be  worth  while 
il  success  were  practically  assured,  for  the 
day  :    when    the   mere    killing 

Alli<  lirectl)     advantaged     the 

enemy.  No  doubt  the  heavy  losses  of  the 
French   at   Verdun    wa  Mow   to 

France    than    the    perhaps    • 
losses  of  the   Germans    ■■  rmany, 

lse  France  was  nearer  th.-  end  of  her 
man   power   than  was   the  Central    Empir< 
\  however,    the    Americans     will    be 

available  to  reinforce  the  vanishing  armies 
of    our    gallant    Ally,    and    to   merely    kill 
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relied  largely  upon  official  figures  obtained 
from     the     French     Government.      Th 
caused  him  to  utterly   rei 
accuracy  of  the  Germai  ilty  lists,  but 

these  have  on  the  whole  proved  to  be  rig    t. 
.it    any    rate    the    Fn  i  ch    calcu 
uii'i  have  turned  out  hopelessly  wroi 

Man    Power. 

The  uncomfortable  truth  is  that  tb  • 
fident  estimates  <>f  enemy  losses  made  by 
Allied  commanders  have  almost  always  been 
far  too  high,  foi  we  now  know  that  whilst 
the  German  generals  are  prodigal  of  men 
when  their  object  is  to  achiei 
nite  result,  they  are  exceedingly  careful  ol 
them  at  other  times.     'I  .  that 

is  to  say,  that  to  conserve  man  powei    is 
for   success,  n- 

rve  it  in  every  p  waj .     <  rn  p 

265   i   give  Mr.    Frank   Simon 
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ile    to    throw    crushinglv    superior    for- 
gainst    many     points    whilst     successfully 
holding   their  own   defi  l11    along   the 

'    bhe   line  with   inferior  numtx  i 

A  Western  Offensive  Unlikely. 

Mr.  Simonds  considi  rs  that  onlj  i I 
Americans  can  gel  500,000  soldiers  ready 
to  right  in  France  by  May.  would  I 
Allies  have  a  decisive  advantage  in  num- 
bers; but  he  goes  on  to  say  that  such  .1 
force  will  not  be  available  by  then,  and 
has  evidently  resigned  himself  to  having 
to    wait    until    1919    before    Allied    attack 

1  be  expected.     All  things  considered,  it 

:ms  fairly  certain  that,   unless  they  ha 
devised  seme  startling   new   method  of 
tack,  or  havi  me  new  weapon, 

the  Germans  have  small      tar  e  of  breaking 
through  in  the  west — always  supposing  I 
Allies  have  taken  the  precau- 

tions and  an  iared   with  new   lines  of 

fence  to  fall  back  on  should  need  arise. 
As  they  will  not  attack  unless  they  are  sure 
of  getting  through — to  attack  and  fail 
merelv  means  further  waste  of  declining 
man  power — the  main  enemy  offensive  this 
vear  is  likely  to  fall  elsewhere,  where  vic- 
tory is  sure  to  be  m<  isily  attained. 
The    weak    spot    in    Allied    defence    is,    of 

urse,   Italy,  and  if  a  negotiated  peace  is 
abandoned  for  the  time  being,  it  is  againsl 
the   Italians   that   the  enemy   drive  is  m 
likely  to  be  directed. 

The  U   Boats  to  Decide. 

In  view  of  the  continued  sinkings  of  al- 
lied and  neutral  shipping  Germans  may  con- 
sider that  all  th<\  need  do  is  to  sit  tight. 
and  the  submarines  will  shortly  bring  the 
Allies  to  their  knees.  Whilst  waiting  for 
this  the  pacification  of  the  newly  acquired 
•territories,  the  development  of  Russia's  re- 
sources can  go  on  apace,  and  Germany 
speedily  get  all  she  needs,  despite  the 
British  blockade.  The  Germans,  that  is. 
may  consider  that  time  is  fighting  on  their 
side  now,  despite  the  potential  threat  of 
American  armies  and  aerial  fleets,  owing  to 
the  continued  reduction  in  the  number  of 
ships  which  must  transport  these  soldiers  to 
Europe,  keep  them  supplied  there,  and  a 
bring  the  food  across  the  seas  without  which 
the  people  of  England,  France  and  Ital) 
must  starve.     Whether  then  at 

offensive  on  the  west  front  this  vear  1 
dently  depends  very  largely  upon  the  sub- 
marine. If  it  continues  unconquered  then 
a  German  attack  is  unlikely,  but  in  that 
event  a  British  one  is  probable.  That  is 
■    sav,  if  il  is  -  ome  increasingly 
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France   and    Flanders   ; 
necessarily  at  the  inil  my. 

A    Grave    Admission. 

•  1 1."   said  Mr.    B  Law,  "  the  S  do- 

nika    e\ 

mam   would  hi  har- 

bours, which  are  ■■  >  us.     If  I 

no  d    them   tl  uld   have 

them  as  submarine  bases,  and  it  would 
been    almost    impossible 
munications  with  Egypt."      Chat  is 
mission    which,    coming    at    this    particular 
moment,   has  the  verj    p 
The  naval   and  militarv    aut  par- 

ently  consider  that  01 
fall  into  German  hands  communication  with 
Eg    pt  will  f>e  cut.      If    Eg\  1  it 

ited  it  is  not  difficult  to  imag 
terrible  situation  which  would  ensu 
gallant   army    in    Palestii  ild   imi. 

ately  be  left  "  in  the  air,"  I 
the  Suez  Canal  would  be  made  imi 
difficult,  the  Anglo-Indian    irmy  in  M< 
tamia     would     be     gravel} 
True  it  is  mainly  based  on  India,  but  draws 
a  great   portion  of   its  supplies,    and   1 
of   its  war  material,    fro:  Loss 

of    control   of  the    Eastern    Mediterrai 
would  almost  inevitably  have  as  its  imme- 
diate  corrollary     the    withdrawal    of    the 
crusadinj  from  Judea,  and  the  switch- 

ing  1  troops    in    1  [ 

1    England    to    India,    with 
confusion  and 

The  Posit  on  at  Salonika. 

The  armv  at  Sal  mil 
enemy  I 
and  has  thei 

of    the    Mediten  I 

amply  i 

in     other 
-li-  Mr. 

Bonar  1 
■ 

\  1  1 

a  m  I  have  often  sh  iwn, 

it  suits  the  enemv    tar  1        r  to  have  our 
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army  stay  .it  Salonika,  where,  immobilising 
600.000    French    and    Bril  Idiers,    it 

keeps  not  a    sing  ■     G      nan  ■ -r    Austrian  r.p 
the  watch,  th  in  tn  hav< 
it  might   prove  a    form  reinforcem 

at  a  critical  time.     Hut  the  announcemi 
nt    •       l  •  !  1. 

t    that    the    M  miiaii   armv    can 

hampered,  the  Judean  arm)   can  1-    f<irced 

retire,    Egypt   can   it-  end  ;   more 

elv  b)  an  Salonik 

in    \        Minor,  or  on  th    S  Pel  insula. 

This  being  so,    we  realise  that,   after  all. 

emy  ha-  .1  str<  ing 

the    Allied    Balkan    army.      M    the)    w< 
indeed   able  to  carry   otit   their   b  md 

•'  drive  it  into  th 
•    1  mika.    and    d<  pari    |  pt,    then    the 

'  •  tion    would   be  alter 

\  _  Turk-   would  be  r i <  1 

oi   AJlenby,  and  I  positi      to  concen- 

trate theii  for  1 

dad.      Our   position,    not  only   in   the    1  1 
\  mt.   but   in  the  w  Mediterra- 

in,  would  be  which  means, 

■ 

Italy   would  Ik-  mad-    -till   more   seriou 

If   Germany   Dominates  the   Mediterranean. 
Had  it  nol  for  Mr.    B*  mar   I 

temenl  one  would  been  inch' 

imagine  that,   with  our  imi  w< 

would  have  ba  n  able  to  pi 

from   handing  over   their   harbours   to   I 

man-,   an  I   SO,    could 

ha\       •    dominated   the  would 

ha\ 
In    confirm. 1 1'  ur- 

Mr.   Law's  we  cannot  but  recall  h 
th<  tibmarines  wh  ble 

I      raltar, 
wrought   havoc  ami 
■ 

If  1 
two  thai  il 

multitu 
biding  band,  would 

to    quick  b 

i  st 
der  undoubtedly  g  grour 

• 
■ 
my   will   make  a   might)   1 

pos  harl- 

will   gi  m  control  . 

and  isolate  Egypt  and  V  Mx.  1 

went  on  t  at  "  the  commander  of  tl 

Allied   armv    1  I  '.on  at 

Salonika     might  "  The 

tral    Powers,"   he  said.     '  might    send 
force-  which   it   would  be  difficult,    j*  rh 


ini- 
tio!!   I     wonder    how    mam     p 
quite  .  ■        nt  bit  oi  news  from 

It   was  tUCl 
pe   in 
plai  -  in 

:■■■;!_   y    :•  at   all.      P 

•K    an  ofBcial  com- 
muniq  all  enemv 

-ian 

\'  '  I'.erv       pre  j. a  ration-       German 

irm  tro 

I  ■  ':  : 

r  really 

I 

A   Significant  Straw. 

I 

•  ' 

[1   v.  is  an  attack 
b)  ;it 

Not    i       Bulj 

\  -  To- 

uik  only    vi>it 

•  vn.    when   something   is 
■   ' 
attle   lines   when   imj>ortant   att. 

m.ui  troops 
but    tl 
f  the  pi 
• 
Mr.   Law 
he  enemv 

ur  \     •        small  -'raw  will 

th(    wind  nd 

:     the 
H  0  immom 

for  Salo- 
ni'k  CC   bef- 

ime  to  stri 
\  -  . handoned   or 

• :    Gr© 
;    General 
■  • 

of 

•  -.. 

old 
suit    in    th  being 

What    Would    Greece    Do? 

hardly    to    b>  that    the 

much    resistance.       A 

minority,     if     indeed     not 

•    the     people     favoured     Kin^ 

-Til   look  on  him 

ir    riphtful    ruler,    and    any    attempt 

enemy  by  the  Venizelos  partv 
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would  inevitably  lead  to  civil  war  Bui 
opposition  to  the  Kaiser's  men  is  not  likely 
after  the  spectacle  of  what  happened 
the  little  nations  of  Belgium,  Serbia 
Montenegro  and  Roumania.  We  may  take 
it  almost  for  granted  that,  it  the  Allied 
army  is  withdrawn  altogether  from  Grecian 
soil,  Germany  will  encounter  little  difficult) 
in  seizing  whatever  ports  she  wants.  But 
with  the  great  danger  outlined  In  Mr. 
Law  ever  ahead  the  Allies  are  likely  to 
hang  on  to  Greece  even  if  the)  give  up 
Salonika.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to 
fall  back  into  Thessa.lv,  and  ::  dig  in  "'  on 
a  line  not  a  hundred  miles  long,  in  a  dis- 
trict whose  natural  features  offer  splendid 
opportunities  for  defence.  B)  so  doing 
though  thev  would  have  to  abandon  ifrlpor 
tant  places  to  the  enemy,  they  would  pre 
vent  the  Germans  getting  the  submarine 
bases  they  are  after.  The  danger  of  such. 
action  lies,  of  course,  in  the  uncertainty  of 
Greece's  position.  Semi-hostile,  as  a  great 
portion  of  the  people  are,  a  retirement  to 
Thessaly,  with  a  large  enemy  army  follow- 
ing, might  induce  irreconcilables  to  attempt 
to  raise  the  country,  which,  if  successful, 
would  bring  the  Allied  army  between  two 
fires,  and  make  its  continuance  in  Gre 
impossible. 

Roumania   Makes   Peace. 

Though    naturally    we    are    more    imme- 
diately concerned  with  the  probable  German 
•doings  in  the  west,  events  now  taking  place 
in  the  Orient  are  of  immense  importance. 
As    T    pointed   out   must    inevitably   be   the 
-case,   the  Roumanians   were  obliged  to  ai 
■cept    whatever    terms    the   enem.)    cared    to 
impose,    and,    although    we    do    not    know 
■even   yet   what  these   were,   cables   refer  to 
them  as  most  oppressive.     Accordi    -        one 
report    the    Roumanians    were   compelled 
agree   to   evacuate    Bessarabia,      -     >n<    oi 
the  conditions  of  peace  with   Russia,  which 
was  also  forced  on  them  by  Germany,   but 
.according  toother  accounts  the)   are  to  con 
tinue  in  occupation,  and  have  ultimate  pi 
session   of    the    province.       It    that ,  be 
thev    are    ver\     well    compensated     for    the 
loss  of  the  Dobrudja  to  Bulgaria,  although 
sovereignty    over   some    400.000    Jews    ivho 
dwell   in   Bessarabia    is   likeh    to  still    fur- 
ther complicate  the  already    serious   Jewish 
problem  of  Roumania.     When  driven  fr< 
Bucharest,   King  Ferdinand  established  his 
government  at  Jassy,  and  hastened   to  give 
long-promised   reforms   the  dignity  of   Par 
liamentary    Acts.      Amongst    the    prom 
thus    redeemed    was    one     concerning      the 
.granting    of    political    concession-  the 


Jew         Now  the    intipathy  of  the  Roum 
nian  peasants  horribly 

shown  during  th<    Jacquerie  outburst  some 
_  ..    and  re  hardly   likely   to 

welcome  the   additioi  formidable 

ntingent  of  II-     ews  to  'heir  population, 

ill)      it     th<  to    their     i- 

litical   rights,   are  able  to 
able  say  in 

The  Cermans  Take  Odessa. 

Rumours    oi      erritorial     concessions     to 
Austria    and    Hungary,    of    th  ' 

the  oil  distrii  I  I  the  like,  are  rife,  but 

n  1  official  statem  -         terms  has 

been   made.     That  these  include  the  unin- 

•rupted   pas  r  enemy  troops  through 

Moldavia  and  Bessarabia  seems  certain,  for 
onlv  a  few  days  after  the  ink  had  dried 
on  the  parchment,  German  tr  •  irrived 
at  Odessa,  and  could  only  have  reached 
the  spot  so  rapidlv  by  railing  it  from  Braila 
or  Jassy.      Il  enable  that   thev   sent 

their  troops  all  the  wa\  from  Galicia  by 
train,  but  to  do  so  whilst  there  was  always 
the  possibility  of  the  Roumanian  army  cut- 
ting them  off  was  a  ver)  ri^k\  business. 
Present  poss<  great  ]K>rt  on  the 

Black   Sea   is  obviously   very  desirable   for 
the  Germans,   but    permanent  occupation 
unlikely.      It    may     be    that     the     Central 
Powers    intend    to     annex     Bessarabia     for 
themselves  instead  of  allowing  it  to  go 
Roumania.   in   which  event  they   would  in- 
clude  Odessa    in  their    new    domain.      But 
such  a  proceeding   would   hardly  meet   with 
the    approval    of    the    Little    Russian-. 
Odessa    is   the   natural   outlet    for   L'krait: 
although      not       actuall)        in      th-  trict 

formerl)    yclept  the   Ukraine.     It  is,   h< 
ever,   much  more   Little  Russian   than   it   is 
Roumanian,    for  the)    are  the  most  nun.- 
oils  single  nationali1  ongst  its  large  and 

ilyglot    populate  Still,    the    OUtCT)    of 

the    Roumanian-  that    the\     have 

not  been  awarded   :  bia,  and  the  de- 

sire of   Gerniaiv  ive  an  ■ 

Black  Sea  ma)   have  been  the  main 
win    the)    fai  ■  it. 

The    Black    Sea    Fleet. 

Anvii'  >w  . 
the  < -n< -n  1  it.      I    ere,    if  an)  - 

when-    in    R  wheat    is    lik- 

found,    for    the   ei 
1914   M  -    and. 

n  of  the  I  e  D  irdanelh 

bulk  of  the   roi«  red  in 

granaries.  ill)    all   the   Russian 

merchant  shi| 
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hour,    and    mam    ol    tha   warships  oJ    1  h«- 
Black  Sea  Heel  an    likely  t<>  I"-  I 
There  is  plenty  of   room   for  them  in   the 
fine  harbour  al   Sebastopol,  but,    from  the 
reporl  rning   receni 

at  0         i,   ii  is  fairh  that 

the    1 1  '■•■'    ■    "i    the    mips 

11   they   i<x>k   the   pis         The   fle»  I    in- 
cludes a  couple  or   12,000  tons  battl 
completed  just  before  1  idnought  < 

mounting  four  12-inch  guns;  two  older 
battleships  similarly  armed,  a  couple  of  old 
cm  and   two  dozen  me 

submarines,  and  a  large  numb 
b  tats.      When   war  broke  ou1    three  su] 
dreadnoughts  were  building,  and  as  one  01 

the  I  infer  a  rifsa  Marie,  was  reporl 
Mown    up   or    sunk    !>v     a     mine     on     nth 
\   vember,    1916,   we  maj    assume  th 
oth<  r   two,    the  Imfera'of   Alexander   III. 
and    the    Inipcratritza    Eka'erina    II.. 
afloat.    They  are  22,500  tons,  have  a  speed 
<>f  2j  knot-,  and  earn   W  twelve-inch  guns. 
Like  all    the    Russian    dreadnoughts    they 
.«■  three-gun  barl  equipped 

with  a  modification  .,1    the  curious  American 

lattice  masts.    The  Goeben  is  the  same  size 

these  ships,  but  being  a  battle-crui 
far  more  speedy.     I    e  three  together  would 
be   a    somewhal    formidable   fighting   com 
bination,  and  may  yel  be  heard  of,   if  the 
Salonika  arim   is  pushed  off  the  Balkans 

The   Russian   Peace. 

Sever  tl    weel  the   Turks   occupii  d 

In  bizond,    and    to  day   the  r* 

pture  '      ot      I  Irzeroum  ported. 

There  cannot  have  been  much  military  wrk 
before  the  <  it \  was  taken.  as  the  Russians 
had   already   agr<  hand  back   all    I 

lenian   tei lit* u \    t  iken   by   them 
'lurk-.      It    maj    I-    that   the    garri 

this  and  other  town 

the  nment, 

hut    thi  1        ild   have  no   ho] 

either  supplies  or   rein! 

their  resistant  sted  loi 

:n\ 
.    be  made  to  I  B  .'••).    !       .    \. 

Turks  pu 

plai  the  Blai 

G  in   and     I 

to   retain    the    pi  ould    (|iiicki\ 

abandoned. 

a   fortnight  .  id  iv>t  • 

vancing  on    1'  t  rapid 

uickly  brought   about  ed   n 

suit,  and  compelled  the  Lenin  Governm 
Berlin  diet  ■•■ 


sitkn    that    the 
Prime    \l  told   his   r< 

si^n     :    •  ■  •  '  it  ! 

i ruing   what   the 
man  term  I  blindfold 

epfc  d.      I  he  •  I  lb 

lathi:. mi. 1   was    presum 
th- 
in the  enemv 

l.i  •  ;•  rmin.  1   fufur. 

the  in  I    Finland  m  My 

\\< ■:•  ed  to.      In  a  Idition  the 

•    ubmit  • 

and    had 

man    :. 

The  Retrocession  of   Batum   and    Kars. 

All    this 
the    -tart!  arrangement 

whereby  tl  k  Bate 

Kars  and  k.irdahan  to  Turkey, 
ili 
Kars,   wh  Turks 

rm-  in   1877.  w! 
•  •niirm.  d  !  [in.    I;  is  in- 

sting  to  British  o 

tion  of  Cypru  rned  with 

this  occupation.       I         Sultan    "  ]• 
the  Island  to  ia   in  order  that 

Gn  tain   might    1-  to  make   the 

try    pr.  ting    her   • 

help  t        I 

I  he  latter 
an)    further 
terrifc  Sultan    in    Asia. 

treaty    further      |  ..  , 

ind  it  is    rdahan, 

ICai  turned  by 

It    is   quit 
the  Turks  regard  ken  from 

them    ju-t     (■  •    in    tl  light 

Vlsace-1 

The  rule 
the   Ri  i  days  * 

I  urkish, 
I    •  1  n  of  I 

in  th. 
their 

;  Turk 

ian     |>: 

to  Turk 
nor! 

.• 
lim   will    !• 
Musuli  fai 

First  II,    it 

•     •  •     I     Its  th  it,  though  th 
ha\  M  mia,   th       I      man   all'. 
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can  give  them  back  provinces  inhabited,  not 
by  restless  Arabs,  hut  by  their  own  people, 
and  strengthens  their  faith  in  Teutonic 
prom  is 

Controlling  the   Great   B?ku   Oil   Weils. 

We    were    assured   when     Erzeroum    was 
captured  by   (hand   Duke   Nicholas  that  it 
more    than    compensated    for   the   disastrous 
surrender  at   Kut-el-Amara,   so  vitally  did 
it    damage  the    prestige    of    the    Turk    in 
Mohammedan    lands.       Presumably,    the 
fore,  the  recovery  of  the  city— with  German 
assistance — will  go  a  long  way  to  rehabili- 
tate  that    tarnished    presage.       Inevitably 
this  forcing  of  a  prostate  Russia  to  .\>:: 
to  the  cession  of  Batum  and  Kars  must  fur- 
ther  cement  the   alliance   between    Turkey 
and  Germanv.     That  from  the  enemy  point 
of  view  is  highlv  important,  but  even  more 
vital    is   the    securing   of    the   port    through 
which  almost  all  the  oil   from  one  of  the 
richest  oil   fields   in   the   world    has  to   be 
shipped.       The    lighter    oils    are    conveyed 
right   across   the     isthmus     from     Baku   to 
Batum  through  great  pipes,  and  the  heavier 
ones  are  transported  by  rail  in  tank  trucks. 
These    great    Russian 'wells   produce   more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  all  the  Galician 
and   Roumanian   wells  together,   and,   with 
them,  turn  out  almost  a  third  of  the  entire 
world's  .^upplv.     This  gives   some  idea  of 
what   tl   s   retrocession    of     Batum    means. 
Thanks  to  the  control  it  gives  over  Baku  the 
enemy  will  be  able  to  get  all  the  oil  they 
need,  no  matter  how  stringent  a  boycott  the 
Allies   set    up   after   the    war    is   over.      Of 
course  the   Lenin   Government  may  not  be 
able  to  deliver  the  province  to  Turkey,  and 
if    resistance    is    made    some    hard-pressed 
general  would  almost  certainly  blow  up  the 
pipe  lines,  and  possibly  go  so  far  as  to  fire 
the  oil   wells.      'I  hat   would    interfere  with 
the  immediate  .-ending  of  oil  to  Germany, 
hut  would  only  delay  die  after-war  supply. 

A  New  Door  to  the  East. 

Not  only   does  the   i  ion  of   Batum 

and    its    hint. aland  secure    for   the   Germans 
immense  supplies  of  oil.  hut  it  unlocks  to 
them  the  door  to  Persia  and  Central   A 
To  niak.'  this  doorway  qu  !  it  is 

tiivl \    possible  that   the    Russians    will    be 
"induced'  give   back  other   trans-Cau- 

casian provinces  they  wrested  from  the' 
Turks  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  these  latter  of  course,  hundreds  of 
years  earlier,  had  taken  from  the  Tartars, 
who  had  taken  them  from  someone  el 
who  in  turn  had  won  possession  by  force  of 
arms,   and  so  on  backwards   ad  i/ifiniturn. 


Ii  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  in  order 
make  quite  sure  oi  the  Baku  01!      •   •    em} 
may    try    to   sea:       Poti,    the  oth< 

|)  hi.  to  whii  .1  the  tank  tru<    • 
their  valui  ["his  has  been  R<: 

sian    much    longer   than    Batum.      Perhaps 
I !  rmans  will  tr .  «- 

:    which    ran   along  the    Kura   river   from 
<    ispian   S  I   Bis,  with  the  obj' 

of  g  itti 

P  1  '  11  trade  wl  n 

to   Baku   ami   tl  •    Batum,   or   din 

into  Russia  pi  Than-.  .e  cession 

of   these   prcn  i  •  rlin   is   1  r   will 

in     din  ion     with 

Teheran,   the  •  I  of  F  '  Ion 

stanza  or  0  .  B  turn  and  Tabriz.    That 

link  to  the  middle  east  is.  how  ver,  a  son 
what  broken  •  poor  alternal 

the   Berlin  Bagdad  bridge.     It  has  the  a 
vanl    1  ■    ,;g    almost     sal 

from    Turkish    interference,    and    does    not 
cross  Bulgarian  soil.      It.   in   fact,  is  mi; 
more-  oi  an  All-German  route  than  the  more 
favoured  line  through   S  n- 

tinople.      It  ends  ti tough   in   a   spot   which 

n  only   be  reached   by    caravan,   to    . 
through  to  the  Indian  Ocean  would  b 
a  vast  undertaking  that  I   do  not  think 
need   for  a  moment   imagine  that,   beca' 
Germany    has    opened    this  way    inl 

Persia,  she  will  abandon  all  efforts  to  wr 
Mesopotamia    from  us.      She  may   us 

rthern    door    !• 
attack  our  army  a:  tTi- 

culties  of  the  Armei 

of  roads  in  Persia,  immedi 

I   r  to  our  f<  r  ■■  »  f  1  I 

ultimately 

umpt  to  drive  ,   I 

think,   certain,  but   at   1 

our  army  I 
on  the  military  l\ 

will  have  a  very 
if  it  is  still  I 
ence  at  I 
well  1 

The   Old   Roman    Methods   Again. 

In  Russia 

merely     f< 

Imperial  n,     which     ! 

F<  iun 
I     • 

uncanny  ability 

within  a 

bring  it  within  ; 

spreading  empir* 

ha 

time  or  another  su; 
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itil<        <»r     even      friendl\ .      community 
nd     th<  reb>     w<  »n     ; 
maneni    gain    tor     itself.        I 
agenians,    th<     Moors,     tl        I  i,     the 

Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  the  Portug 
British,  and  mam 

in  lised  themselves  in  this  way.  Cortez  in 
\|.  xv ...   the   Hapsburgs  ir    E  uro]  -      \ 

Hoh  Roman  Empire,  1   ■    Bril 
in  India  won  their  -  triump 

help   <»t    disgruntle*        ctions    who    sought 
their  support  against   their   fellow  country- 
men.    The  C.ermans  have  skilfull)   f <  i 
in  the    footsteps    of    theii    histoi 

and,     finding     ;i     Russia     divided 

mum  itself,  have  strooglj  supported  van 
ous  parties,  with  the  result  that,  thus  rein- 
forced, ihe\  have  easily  triumphed.    Deter 
mined   to  throw  ofl"  the  Russian  hut 

divided  themselves,  the  Little  Russians 
were  likely  to  succumb  to  the  Bolshevik 
forces  when  .1  formidable  minority  of  them 
decided  to  win  German  support  onclud 
ing  .1  peace  advantageous  to  the  Central 
P<>.  I    e  astute  advisors  ol  the  Kai 

were  quick  to  fall  in  with  this  scheme,  and 
i    sort  of    peace    was    made.   At    first 
nounced   by   the   influential    section  of   the 
Little    Russians,    the    fact    that    it   finally 
banished  the  Bolshevik  danger  speedilj 

nciled  them,  and  they  hastened  to  con- 
firm the  treaty.  In  exchang  j  have  won 
complete  independence  from  Russia.  Time 
will    show    whether   they    have  mere!)    • 

•haiuK<l   Kin^   Log   t<»r  Kinu  Stork 

fsrmining    Their    Own    Future. 

In         <  oin  land,         Lithuania.  nia. 

nia    and    Finland  the  <  '■•  rmans  havi 
idopted  the  same  practi  e  with  liL 
Domination  \\«>u  l>\   such  methods  is  an  «\ 
dingly  difficult   thine  to  alter   latei   on. 

the 
Spai  fore  and 

after  them  will  assert  I  ed  the 

Itic  l*r  .1  troops  to  Fin 

■  I  on!)  in  '  apr> 

iUps  who.  unh  ild 

in 
h  t .     H 

a  stab 

dl> 

to 
\ 
only    b)    G 

1  and  •  and,  lat 

on,  when  the  A         wish  t 
ionic  in       the       n< 

-     ■ 


Ru  will    tun  I   it 

an  almost  in  uld  m< 

etl 

rge 
ininoi  I ly. 

inly  be 
dot 

.    hut 

end 

Pol  ind,   I  ithuania,    Fit  md 

Ukraii  lly 

main 

r  mili:  |  ull 

• 
favourab  ■  ertain 

oi  this  d 

future   rearrangement   :m\    l< 
difficult,    tor.    all  undue    |.  in- 

Bt*  !»lt 

n  torn:  unent, 

ins  th.  •  of  1  tern 

nd  approve  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  n-u    S  ITC  run. 

The   Finns  Appeal   to    Germany. 

\  -  ■  I  lined  a 

easih    we  are  able 

the   Roman  plan  quite  In  thi.s 

case  iealed  for  help  to 

1  i     mam 

d«  \  fighting  the  Red  Guard,  who 

ranks    had    1  l<  rably    swollen 

Finns  ive  adopted  the  Bolshevik  pro 

I  Red     <  Guards  had 

led  in  gaining  the  masten  in  South  Fin 
land  and  I   •     \  iland  Islands,  and  me 

stent  in  the  north  easi  of  the  countr)      I 
amazing  thing    about    th<     Finnish   appeal, 
.vever,  should     iave  been   ad- 

dressed   to    '.'•main     and    not     I  i    Sweden 

lii  fact,  we  nia\  aim  time  that  appeal 

st   instance  ma 

ing  entangle- 
ment  in  the   t'  .u  Fu  titated   to 

nia  into 
f.    ait  did    und- 

i  Islands 
i         Finns,    hard  the    Red 

mi!it.ir\    assistanc 
and  a]  led  that   tl  ild 

Naturally, 

•  ry  for 

'  mger  of 

i]  parent 

the  t  Ser- 

Swedes    very 

that  the\   will  with- 

order  has  been 

ns  wen  to 

vn. 
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But  no  matter  what  these  guarantees  may 
have  been,  the  gratitude  of  the  Finns  to 
those   who   saved   them    in    their   extremity 

must  obviously  go  lo  German)  and  be  trans 
lated  in  a  practical   manner  in  the  waj   <>f 
economic  concessions  and  the  like. 

The  Aaland   Islands  Again. 

Whilst  it  is  improbable  that  the  Cm 
mans  seriously  contemplate  doing  anything 
more  in  Finland  than  giving  assistance  to 
the  Finns  in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  the 
temptation  to  take  over  the  Aaland  Islands 
will  obviously  be  very  strong.  These  have 
long  l>een  a  source  of  trouble  between 
Sweden  and  Russia,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  command  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Both 
nia.  dominate  Stockholm,  and  control  the 
channel  which  runs  up  to  Petrograd.  So 
fully  was  this  recognised  that  after  the 
Crimean  War  France  and  Great  Britain 
insisted  on  Russia  solemnly  undertaking  not 
to  erect  fortifications  <>n  them.  This  under- 
taking was  kepi  until  1913,  when  the  Rus- 
sians began  fortifying  the  islands.  Tt  was 
understood  at  the  time  that  as  a  result  of 
the  vigorous  .Swedish  protest  these  works 
had  hern  stopped,  hut  if  we  may  believe 
recent  cables,  this  was  not  the  ease,  and 
the  Swedes,  when  they  got  there,  found 
formidable  fortifications  in  existence.  The 
Swedes  do  not  appeur  to  have  been  able  to 
pacify  (lie  islands,  although  cables  stated 
that  thev  had  induced  the  lighting  men  of 
both  sides  to  withdraw  to  the  mainland. 
The  Germans,  however,  assert  that  \. 
they  landed  the  Red  Guards  were  terrorising 
the  inhabitants,  and  committing  excesses. 
According  to  latest  reports,  the  Germans  have 
sent  a  whole  division  of  20.000  men  to  the 
Aaland  group,  which  they  are  using  as  .1 
half -way  house  to  Finland  proper.  The 
frozen  condition  oi  the  Gulfs  of  Finland 
and  Bothnia  is  probal  lampering  thi  ii 
operations,  for  it  is  alread)  March,  and,  in 
April,  the  ice  about  Helsingfors  begins  to 
disappear.  How  strong  the  ice  is  at  pre- 
sent depends,  ol  course,  upon  the  sort  of 
winter  that  has  been  experienced  in 
Northern  Europe.  If  :t  has  been  severe-. 
troops  could  be  marched  across  the  fro/en 
gulfs,  if  it  has  been  mild,  then  the  ice  will 
not  be  strong  enough  to  act  as  a  bridge  for 
the  invaders.  The  news  that  a  German  ice- 
breaker has  been  sunk  by  a  mine  suggests 
that  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Germans 
to  smash  a  way  through  the  ice  to  Helsing- 
fors or  some  other  point  where  a  landing 
can  be  effected. 


The    Soviets     Sure     to     Accept      Germany's 
terms. 

We  are  lilt  \,-],  much  in  the  <  1 . t r k  as  to 
what  is  happening  in  Russia  proper.  The 
signing  ol  peace  topped  tin  <  German  ad- 
\  ance  on  1  ,.    capital,  1  >ut  ma  ■  ople 

continue  10  flee  from  that  city.  Fear  of 
the  Germans  ma\  not  be  the  only  cause 
lor  this.     Lack  ol    food,  the  d<  I   tin 

Red  Guards,   and  fighl 

ing    would    account    for   much.      Th- 
eminent  app  the  capi- 

Moscow,  where  a 
>rtanl  meeting  of  del*  tak- 

ing place.      What  ions   will   be 

one   now    in    R  ias  cared    to   trv    and 

it  it  would  not  be  at  aH 
surprising    if   it  P  I 

Germany.      In    arriving   at    tl 
elusion  1   hear  in  mind  the  universal  d< 
of  tin    Russian  pi     an1     '■ 
■  n  amongst  the  upper  i 
thai  only  if  p  can  they    make 

am    headway    against   the   B  and 

fident  itions    that    the    Little 

Russians   would  not   confirm   th  n  of 

delegates  at    Brest-Li towski,   wh< 
w  ■   know   now   tha  id    little  h< 

in  so  doing.     Lenin,  who  favours  p< 
VIoscow,   Trotsky,   who  is  opposed  u> 
it.  is  at    Petrograd,    ■•.       ■  , 
he  is  preparing  to  create  an  army  I 
the    Germans.  uch 

an  attempt  is  obvi  ;h.   and  thi    only  n 
of  his  action 

war,   and  th  il   bj 

the    eneim  .        \   • 

it    the   don  a  in    the 

south,  but  presum 

in  estal  Wishing  a  S  i  on  the 

Don. 

President   Wilson's    Message. 

The  Japanese 
tervention   in   S  attil  the 

United    3 

>ident   Wils  nt    a  cordial 

at  Mo 
which    Ik     -  America 

support  ',.111    peo] 

free  00  aut< 

1 1     went  on  t<>  "  although  Ami 

cannot    at    the    moment    : 
effective    aid,    -        will    ;  oppor- 

tunity  to  assist  omplete 

sovereignty   and  independero 
sident  is  doing  I        est  I  ract  the 

feeling  brought  ibout  in  Russia  by  I 
men'-      ■  ■!       I  \    U  -      on      what      thej 

called    the    "  R  1     betrayal  "     of     the 
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EnUnU   cause.      It  \\a>  obviousl 

d  and   foolish  ;  •  >licj    to  tr\   and  kill 
volutionaries  with  <>ur  m<  >uths  1 
our  only  hope  <>l    influencing  I  to 

in-  to  terms  with  Germany  la)    in  assur- 
them    «'l     continued     Alli<  d     supp 
i    Teutonic    demands.       \       R      ian 

•  respondent  ntied  in  their  d 

ms  that  line  w  hkh  • 

engen  lered   in    Russ  most   depl 

.md  it  is  doubtful  if  '•  -iit's  d< 

tion  comes  in  time  to  n  m 
already  done.     The  opi  d  et  •  >ui 
Japanese  intervention   in   Siberia   given  1>\ 
Great    Britain  and   France  is  hardl)    lik< 
to  inci  ndlj    feeling   towards   th< 

two  countries  in  Rus  I  sitation 

the    President    in    counl  I 

action    is   easily    understandal  'ii<- 

publication  of  h  to  tl 

Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  who  visited  B 
and  resigned  from  I       W  ir  <  Council 
to  the  refusal  of  the    !;  G  ivernmenl 

to  allow  del  »  the  Stockholm 

t '. .iit.  n  ii'  i  ted    l'\     the     Russians, 

takes  the  same  attitude  as  Pri  ;ident  Wilson. 
"  We    musl    stand,"  s,    "  like    flint 

rainst  d  _  Russia." 

We  Would   Help  You,  an  We   Could. 

But    whilst    the   assurance  ol    President 
Wilson  will  undoubted!)  hearten  those  who 
opp  ise   the    ratification   of    th«'    treat) . 
vcr)   terms  i  mphasise  :  thai  neither 

Am  ri    i  "i  an)  of  t  Mies  can  help 

Russia    at    ill    .n    present,    and    failure   to 
l\    means  immediate  invasion,  the   I 
rid.   and  upation  «.t    still 

m  ire  l  w  ith  the  prospei  t  ol  still  dm 

humiliating   terms   it    there   is   not    prompt 
Allied  i  ictot  \  in  the  wesl       I    e  ]        on  is 
too   much    like   that    ol    Roun 
autumn  ol    1916      To  the  appeals  ol   K 
I  .  rdinand  for  help  \ 

to  1  isl 

an  ild  onl) 

sympa  '1   loyal   supp  uld 

includ  ition    ol 

count r)    after  German)  -     en. 

I 

but  at  all  in  hoi 

the 

the  iuntry,  8 

is  in  the  end  :<i\ 

l 
,inm    I  S  :it     h.i\ 

Roumaniat  •  uld 

not  move,  and  Roumani  1  run.     1 1 

a  strong  American  army  could 
miraculous!)    transported    to    R 


would  1h  1  of  t  >ut 

in  view  of   ii„-  utter  ii  ich 

a  I  !  any 

I 

A 
ircura- 

if  t1  ntinue  fij 

The     Russian     Republic     Reaps      What     the 
Tsardom  Sovted. 

I 
if 

th<  1 

main  thil 

in  it  j  :  their  o  Thai 

•   in- 
t  on  thi    ' 
ing  in 

do   want,    but    we   <Io  know    tl 
t  thing  the)  dt 
:n  contn  '       I       i 
ira  ot  ruthless  rus 
:i.  and  the  past    1  I 

ians  is  not  likel)    t" 

verlords.      I: 
that  it  w  old  ui. 

under  i    irs, 

which  dealt  so  heat  ily  with 

implant  in  them  a  violent  for 

■1    thai    a    republican    Govern- 

•1!   wouM   act  quite  differently.      But   it 

difficult  indeed  to  con- 

vin  ie  littl< 

tual  'It  monstration  •  an  it  be  provei 
th  y  would  prefi  r  ti. 

not        •  It  is  impossible  h 

to  deal  at  length  with  the  difficult 
bristle  ahead,  ow- 

wkward  i<< >>iti>>n  1 
Allies  will  be  in.     Meantime  promises  of 
ful  Ip  will 

• 

further  invasion,  knowii 

1st. 

Retaliatory   Raids. 

1  ttles 

:n- 

r  of  t       irrival 
l  \    thesai 

-■  0.000  strong 
d  little  ,an 

United  States  step] 
The    aerial    battles    . 
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taken  pjace  chiefh   in  connection  with  raids 
made  b)    British,    French  and  German  air- 
craft   on    open    towns.  se    raids    were 
originall)   b  :gun  I  \   the  Allies  as  retaliation 
for  the  enemj    raid.-  on   London  and  other 
British  cities,   and  the\    promise  to  become 
increasinglj                    as  thi    Germans  r: 
now    as              iation  '     for    our    bom 
visits,  and  we  raid  again  as  retaliate 
their  retaliation  visits.   Presumal 
man      papers      also      tell      their      i 
that    whilst     tremendous    damage    is   d< 
by     their     own     raiders,     direct     hits 
railway      stations      and      munition      works 
being    observed,     the     b  »mbs    dropped    1>\ 
British  and  French  airmen  do  little  material 
damage,  and.  thanks  to  the  calmness  of  the 
people,  there  arc  few  casualties.     Perhaps 
the     Germans     believe     these     statements! 
Complete     domination      of     the     air     by 
either     side     would     soon     end     the     war, 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  slight. 
prospect  of  such  superiority  being  won  by 
either  our  enemies  or  ourselves. 

Al*s!  the  Poor  Neutrals! 

The  taking  over  of  Dutch  ships  in  Al- 
lied harbours  dors  not,  of  course,  increase 
the  world-tonnage,  but  as  these  vessels  have 
been  lying  for  mam  month?  loaded  with 
cargoes  for  Holland  they  have  not  been 
available  for  Allied  use.  An  agreement 
was  sought  with  the  Dutch  Government, 
whereby,  if  these  cargoes  were  allowed  to 
come  to  Holland,   it   w<  rmit  the  use 

of  no  less  than  600.000  tons  of   its  shippi 
by    the   Allies.      Ap]  ly,    however,    the 

cargoes  were  of  such  a  nature  that  the  Allies 
refused  to  let  them  go  to  their  destinatii 
or  Holland   threw   other  objections   in    the 
way  ;    at   any    rate   the  end   of   months   ■ 
negotiation    appears   to  be   thai  \meri- 

ns   will -seize  these  ships,   and   use   t! 
to    carry    supplies    to    their    A 1 1  i • 
Dutch    are   keeping    some   of    their    largi 
liners   idle   in   the    Nethet  •  ■  •  ferring 

not   to   risk   them   at   sea.      They   are   fully 
aware  of  the  fact  thai  a  large  merchant  fleet 
directly  after  the  war  will  reap  immense  re- 
wards,   and    they    have,    therefore,    endea- 
voured to  preserve  th  tar  as  possible. 
The  commandeering  of  half  their  entire  jl 
by  the  Allies  will  certainly  be  a  very  sev< 
blow  to  the  Dutch,  for  many  of  these  ves 
will  be  sunk,  or  destroyed,  and  neither  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  S<  ites  would  be  in  a 
position   to  replace   them    for   a    long   time 
after  the  war.     The  measures  which,  in  our 
extremity,   we  are  obliged  to  take  to  keep 
our  people  supplied  with  food  do  not  help 
to  popularise  us  in  neutral  countries. 


Death   of   John    Redmond. 

I  ■  '    ■  '  •  1  •••         ears  Mr.  John  Redmond 
led  the   Irish  party    in  the   M       ••  of  Com- 
mons,   and    -  trelv    fought    - 
that    mt  asur<     ■  ment    which, 

d  without 
Domini  1  Empire,  w 

rei  used  to  Ireland.     At  long  I 

ntm  ni    aft<  >intment,    Home 

Rule   was   won   in    1914.   but   t 
Armage  Idon     d  mt. 

M  r.   I'  1  and  >  a 

rar\    ji  ment,    and    -  m- 

selves  heart  and  soul  i:  ■  <  of  help- 

ing  the    Empire.      It    was   anticipated   that 
thi  rificing    relinquishment    of    all 

that  they   Lad  so  \al 

rally  to  the  Empire  in  dire  need 

would   ha  ilted    in   the  d  arance 

of  the  Ub  ion  to  1 1  .  or, 

at  any  rate,  havi  _  .:  an  amicable 

settlement  which  would  ha  Ireland 

almost  as  much  autonomou  a. s  that 

enjoyed     by      Australia    or     Ni   •,    /.-aland. 
There  were  plenty  oi  Irishmen, 
time,    who    doubted    w  crifice 

the   Home   Rulers   could   make   would   win 
the  Ulstx  nn.  ■  e  time 

they    acquiesced    in    what    their    tried    a; 
trusted   leader  thou*;  •;.      Events   h 

proved      Mr.      Redm  aid     mistaken. 
tempt     after      attem  an     amical 

compromise     1  oming     im- 

patient    and    despairing  winni   - 

autonomy 

ir    leader,    the    h  ni 

kn  wn  as  Sinn  Fein,  tl  • 
adequatelj  conv<  ia- 

tion "  For  oui 

A  Sombre   End  to  a  Great  Career. 

The  first  outward 

Sin  1    Feinism  \\  Dublin 

\    -      z   ■    . 
the  in. 

candidates    have    triumphed    at    1 
A     greal      attempt      to     brin. 

■  lement     of     the     I ris  ion     w 

made  when  t       '       mention  w 

ir.     Mr.  1< 
chairmanship    whii  h    was 
!  1     ace  1'lunk. 
pr< 

now  been  admitted.     Mr.  Redmond  \\ 
.  km  wii 
tory,  the  j 

•1  snatched  fr  hand,  r< 

his  sacrifice  had  been  unavailing.     I! 
11  an  Ireland  whi' 
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pointment  had     broken     from     his     It-.n i«*r 
ship.       No    wonder    John    Redmond    was 
heart-broken,     bul      the     twilight     of     his 

!    will    not    shadow    his    great   a  hiev< 
ments  whilst  he  lived.     He  united  the  Irish 
party  rent  over  the  Parnell  question.     With 
consummate  skill  hi  it  party   to  < k, 

Kir\    in  main    a   li.i r- 1  fought  battle   in    Par 
liament,  and,  after  fourteen  years  struggle 
he  won  Home  Rule  f<  r  Ireland.     The  hitter 
disappointments  which  have  followed  since 
no  doubt  hastened  his  death.     H>-  is  sue 
ceederl    1>\     Mr.    John    Dillon    who,    though 
now  <>;.  still  retains  much  ol  the  fiery  l>u- 
terness  planted  in  him  1>\  the  persecution  he 
suffered  and  by  his  many  imprisonments  in 
Land   League  days.     H-    has  always  been 
an  advocate  of  stronger  measures  than  I 
more  diplomatic  Mr.  Redmond  would  coun- 
tenance. 

£40,000,000  Wanted  at  Once. 

Owing  to  the  indisposition  <>i    Lord   I 
rest,  the  raising  of  the  new    War  Loan 
been    in   the  capable   hands   oi    Mr.    Watt. 
He  has   not    hesitated    to  set    before    Au> 
tralians   the   real    gravity    of   the   position. 
With    the    homeland    carrying    an    ever-in- 
creasing  burden  ol      taggering   debt,    Aus 
tralia  can   look    foi    no  financial   assistai 
from  I  .ondon.      She  has  got   to  pay    her  own 
way  to  the  tun*'  of  at   !•  80,000.000  a 

ir.     It   is  not  clear  whether  <>r  not   the 
'00.000  which  the  British  Government  is 
on  the  upkeep  <>f  our  army   each 
week   is  included  in  the  total.     If  not,  it 
ought  I    by     /'.'().oco.ooo. 

bringii  year's    requirements    to   over 

^100,000,000.       Mr.     Watt     is    askil 

;o, 000. 000    al  and    mi\s    he    wants 

t  /"(o.ooo.ooo  very  soon  afterwards. 
11.  wing  himself  with  characteristic 

energy    into  the   business,    and    if 
speaking     and    hud    work  •  t     the 

money,  he  will  il       I  ition  is 

quite  simple.     W  up  the 

motherland    to   the 

■     plenty    od    shillings   in    Australia   still. 
(;•  .ilit    wa     ■  I.    and   w ii'n    :■ 

SOn,     when    Mr.     II  ^OO 

reinfi  1  ind  the  dii 

roni  ons  calculation  was  t- 1 
m.  \ 

thx  ■    oents  \\  ith  regard 

the   numbers   oi    reinforcements    1 
m  ■•  1    • 


though,  of  inaccuracy   as  to  the    imount  oi 
money  warned  to  enable  us  to  carry  on,  t 
that   can   be  determini  d   down 
tart'aii..       S  >me  people  may   possibly    ji:- 

as  to  win  ther  the  n  spent 

as   economically    as   it    n  «•.    bul    that 

■  3   not   at   all  sition.       \ 

.   and 
Australians   must 

\       r    all 
re  is  .1  great  deal  of  dil  en 

the  last   man   and   the   last    shillii  The 

man    who    gives    liiis 

ck,    l»ut    the    shilling    is   only  tnd 

will  not  only   com<    '^.k  in  time,  but  dur- 

_    its   ab  1  remind  •  I    its 

dm    it  ery 

ir. 

The    Bowser  Government   Tumbles   Out. 
V  polil  n  \      nria  and  eleel 

in    Queensland    and    South    Australia 

unusual  interest  in  S 

en  tor  so  long  overshadowed  by    I      N  ral 
happenings       Mi     B  ■•••.  •  r  .ir.<\  hi  rn- 

ment  in  Victoria,  during  the  two  months  they 
hai  Parliamei  I  ■  >wn  an 

ordinary   lack  1  I  princi] 

political    knowledge         It  :i         vi 

dent  that,  nol  even  S      \ 

Peacock    and    his     followers  though 

not    very    friendly    yet    desired    to 
Economy     •  •  •  ►vernment    demon  ;<>   the 

country    how    much  it    was 

manage  matl  n  its  pn  ■•  tuld 

be  able  to  keep  it  in  ofl  ce      It  v 
on  it.   and.    in  the  end, 

\1  inisti  is  failed 
take  the  uiosi  .  !   nientarv   pr< 
a    vote   being   taken    when  ol    th«-ir 

sii,  D  f<  and  in  com- 

mittee l>\  01*  t  d<  cided 

asl  (  ■  ilution,    and. 

il  ng  the  grant  in 

\s  111  only 

admin  1  nd  "t  this 

month,   and  memb  a   turther 

and   fig 

th-  1  irdK   likely 

solution  ol 

qm  |t  i>  1  mi. '.  Mi     1 

told  the  <  ■  id  not  eno 

support    '  m- 

ii). ni.       Mil  obi  ions    man 
t. >r   Pn  rn  idy  re- 

■  form  a  <  lovernment 
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WHY   THE   VICTORIAN    RAILWAYS 
•     CANNOT  PAY. 


rh<    refusal  oi  thi    Bowser  administration 
to    add     a     further     burden     to  rail- 

ways by  increasing 

paid  of  its  employees  ha;  resulted  in  the 
deft  mi  and  resignation  of  the  Econorm 
Government.  I  hi  ■  >urcr\  <<\ 
in  freights  and  tares  introduced  b)  Sir 
Alexander  Bea  ock,  and  the  deficit  against 
the  railways  on   the  national   1  ;heel 

have  drawn  the  attention  of  everyone,  nol 
only  in  Victoria,  but  throughout  Australia 
to  the  working  of  the  railways.  Once  upon 
a  time  these  were  run  at  a  profit,  now 
they  arc  run  at  a  loss,  and  the  man  in 
street  immediately  concludes  that  this 
must  be  due  to  inefficient  management,  to 
over-staffing  and. to  defective  working  gen< 
rally.  Tt  does  not  necessarily  follow,  how- 
ever, that  just  because  the  railways  made 
a  profit  some  years  ago  they  would  again 
show  a  credit  balance  on  the  ledger  if 
operated  exactly  as  the)  were  when  in  the 
hands  of  Commissioner  Fait.  Costs  havi 
gone  up.  wages  have  gone  up,  and  alto- 
gether the  working  charges  are  greater  now 
than  they  were  in  1903,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  raiiwavs  in  other  countries  which 
have  to  meet  similar  conditions  do  make  a 
profit,  whereas  the  Victorian  Railways  show 
a  loss. 

The  first  thing  anyone  would  suggest  is 
that  if  expenditure  increases,  then  revenue 
must  in  some  way  be  made  to  increase  also, 
but  the  difficulty  of  indefinitely  increasing 
freights  and  fares  is  obvious  enough  ;  in 
fact,  the  slight  increases  made  bv  the  Pea- 
cock administration  have  raised  a  storm  of 
protest  from  the  country.  Yet.  if  the  ac 
counts  can  be  balanced  in  no  other  way 
than  by  raising  freights  and  fares,  then 
these  will  obviously  have  to  be  further  in- 
creased in  the  early  future.  The  alterna- 
tive is  to  cut  down  expenditure,  and  the  first 
thing  that  the  Economy  Government  was 
confronted  with  was  the  immediate  need 
for  increasing  that  by  at  least  ^200.000  per 
annum  !  Their  failure  to  agree  to  this 
increase  brought  about  their  downfall,  and 
it  seems  certain  that  the  wages  of  the  lowest 
paid  officials  will  have  to  be  increased. 
That  means  that  the  deficit,  instead  of 
going  down,  will  be  further  added  to. 

The  more  one  goes  into  the  question  the 
more  obvious  it  becomes  that  under  present 


c<  mi  litions, 
bilit\     oi     tun 
fares,  and  1. 


ing 


\  ii   Rail- 

never   will 

and    :  em   II 

expenditii 

it   this  money  w<  I   I  1         profit 

which  would  result  ought  to  ampl 

for    th< 

In  order  to  prove  that   rl  torian    1 

ways     are     no 

operation,   it   is  onl\    m 

our  system   with  of  sin  it) 

in  other  countries,    and   natural  1\  il- 

ways  with  which  we  can  besl   m  our 

own   an-  to  Ik-    found   in    tiie    fni: 

•  it     America,      w 

.similar. 

Mr.   T.   I\.   Johnson.  on 

Working  oi  tin   Victorian  Rail 
Business  Undertaking,  showed  that  in  u 
ry  tin'  average  goods  train  consisted  of  only 
28. 92    per   cent,    of    pa\  ing    freight.       I 
balance,    71.08    ] 
weight   ot    th(    trucks   wherein    wa 
the  28. gj  per  cent,  of  payi   _  -that 

is  t<  1  say,  in  order  to  transport  3c 
merchandise  ii   1-  .ir\    in  Victoria   f< 

an   engine   to   drag   a    train    w ■    _     rig    alto- 
gether   ioco  tons.       I    :-  ^i   un- 
believable state  oi  affairs,  and  is  due  I     I   1 
fact   that    the  av<      g             load,    thai 
s.i\ .    the    paying    freight    per    loaded   truck 
mile,  had  ranged  from  6.2  ton-  in   IQC5 
7.8  tons  in  ti.e  first   eight   months  ot    1 0 1  r> 
17.      A  truck  mil--  means  one  truck  haul* 
one  mile,   and   the  a          _ 
mile   is  obtained    b)    excluding  tin    • 
that  are  hauled  empty.     A  train  mile  means 
a  complete  train  hauled  one  mil'-. 

This   average  oi    7.8   tons   was   obtaii 
on    2,578,948   train   mil'      of  is 

and    passenger   trains,    and    4,93        B  tin 

miles  ot  goods  trains.     The  ..x- 
load   of   tin-   mix- 
train   mile,    and   the   av<     _■    of   the   -..o.N 
train>    was    129   tons   per  train   mil         The 
American     railways    achieve    much     larg< 
loads  of  paying  truck 

mile,   in  the  case  ->t   traffic  moving  in  train 
loads  of  41   ton-  and   12Q  toils  tively. 

On  short  railways,    whose  annual   earning! 
ranged  from  ^"20.000  I         .  ~o.ooo.  th<-- 
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were  in   1 i  h  the  pa)  \\v£ 

loa  1  per  train  n  gi  I  from  31. < 

to  49.3  tons.     I-    F(  ur,  th<  per 

loaded   truck  mile  d  6.88  in 

twe  il  averaged  10.no  tons  ;  in  I 

case     1  "   '7   '■■  ns,   in  tw  1  ■        -   20.31   tons. 

I  es  in  which  the  paj  big 
train  I  tad  ranged  from  117  per  train 
mile   to    1  11.7    tons.      In    1 3  1 A   them   the 

•  t  nnaj  loaded  truck  mile  a\ 

15  to  is.  in  four  1  ed  20.33  tons. 

1  in  the  remaining  fiv<  the  av< 

were  respectively  7,  3c  .57,  32.93, 

.mil  36  1  >ns.     T  l< >aded 

truck   mile  on   the   \  ctorian    Railways 
due  mainly  to  the  use  of  large  numbers  of 
trucks,  with  a  carrying  capacit  nly  10 

tons  and  15  tons,  making  an  carry- 

ing capacity  per  truck  of  onlj    1 2  1  ■ 
for  the  year  1916-17.     Tn  part,  too,   it  is 
due  to  the  u  which  in  the 

United  States  are  called  gondolas,   for  the 
carriage  ol  merchand 

In  Americ  l,  merchai  never  carried 

in  open  trucks  at  all,  because  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  reasonably  utilise  the 
carrying  capacity  of  such  vehicles  with  tl  • 
low  sides  when  loaded  with  freight  that 
is  bulky  in  proportion  to  its  weight. 
I< ■'.'■  g  mdola  cars  are  there  that 
the    Unit*        Si  Interstate    Comnn 

on's    report    cl  them    amo 

which,  in   Kji  ;.  constituted 
only  3.6  per  cent.  <>f  the  total.      In  t! 

tr    [5  ]  it.    wen-  box  ;9   per 

'  fit.    W(  re   tl.n 

or  platform  cars,  4  per  cent,  were  liv< 
cars,    2    per    cent.,    were    refr'  rs. 

In  other   words   practically   all    freight   1  \ 
cepl  coal,  minerals,  timber,  gravel,  etc.,  in 
the  United  St  carried  in  box  cars.     In 

\  on  the  other  hand,  on  June  30th, 

1017.    no    less    than     80     |  the 

I I  n  truck--.  1  red 
•  at   constituted  only  0.1                t.   ■•! 

al,  though  thi  ir- 

ried  bj  V  in  Rail  tituted 

•le. 

Mr.  W.   I .    w  \  ;' 

I  t  hi      U  n  i  versi  t  \ 

P  nnsj  1\  ania,  oi 

lai  in    hi 

A'..  \ 

1.1! 

I  in  railt  n  dur- 
ing recent  years  has  been  due  to  the  im- 
pi               ts    in    1  iction    of    frei. 

1  iefly  in 

in. 

:  \    without    pi  el\    incr 


I 
oi  dead  w  en  one 

"t    freight  He    adds   that    the 

la  1. 

al   am  ric 

re-  •  .        V  .   m 

haul    10c  in   qo  cars  can   haul    1 

tons  in  5c 

till 
•  iter.     It  is  obvioi 

■ 
•'ion   yard  'ill   in   il  d 

work. 

locom  tive   ti 

nail  cat  '    particular  im]>ort- 

ano  rtment 

has  l.i  ■  advanl  an 

inadequate  supp 

dive  power.      In  D  1  <>-  1 .    Mr. 

Fit;  '     m- 

mission,  all 

would  r> 

■    i 
things.      1    ■  ■  •   we  must 

m  in)  lines  on  which  little  busii 
and.  secondl) .  we  must  many 

engines    tl  rrj    verj    little, 

capacit)       oi  .1       many       •  I 

engines  is  \<  r\   muc  a  il 

be.      That   r«  mai  :  fly   to  those 

employed  •  main  trunk   lit  •  -.    and   the 

m  ire  important  branch  IL  \\  that  time 

Railway      Department     submitted     a 
memorandum  which  >a:d  "the  prevalenci 

•■    main    III 
also  a  mparatively  preclui 

iv)    loads  beinj  n. "  •    instai 

he:  '  Mell  ■     and    Se)  mour.    with    Y 

cla  ve   powi  r    1 7. 172   lb 

a   net    load  ol  Is  with  a   full)    load 

i  m  tuld  ni  1   I.JO  : 

Wh       S       l  Mr.  Tail 

I  Corns  A  Til, 

10    ;,   he  imi      liately  to   in- 

train 
trains  e  with  I 

nd  tni'  In 

■ 

I 
>o  train  mi  traffic 

1    ha\  ,00.000    train 

net   train 

1  goods 

train  in    iqoi    could    haul    only    100 

t  il  t     in     1  Miallv 

With  a 
t    10       per  ton  carried,  that  meant 
it  on   ;  which    took   the 
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me  time  an  engine  in   1901,  earned  jQ$o, 
ad  in   1904  its  earning  capacity  had  been 
increased  to  ^72. 

According  to  Mr.  Johnson's  report,  the 
iverage  gross  load  of  goods  trains  in 
1905-06  was  267  tons,  and  the  net  load  106 
tons,  while  the  corresponding  figures  for 
the  mixed  goods  and  passenger  trains  were 
161    tons    and    38    tons    res  I  v.        I    ■•■ 

train  loads  continued  to  increa  htlv  in 

1906-07,  and  1907-08.  They  then  fell  off 
until  in  1910-n  thev  had  gol  back  to  the 
level  of  1905-06.  This  falling  off  was  due 
to  the  use  of  engines  of  inadequate  tractive 
powers.  In  1012  and  following  years  the 
power  per  engine  was  considerably  in- 
creased, and  by  1916-17  the  average  net 
train  load  for  goods  trains  had  increased  to 
129  tons  and  for  mixed  trains  had  inc 
to  41  tons,  as  compared  with  the  106  and 
38  tons  net  loads  of  1905-06.  From  this 
it  appears  that  to-dav,  in  this  important 
matter,  the  Victorian  Railways  are  actually 
doing  better  than  there  were  in  the  pros- 
perous times  of  Commissioner  Tait,  vet  now 
they  are  losing  money  fast,  whereas  at  that 
time  they  were  showing  a  respectable  profit. 

Not  only  does  an  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous reports  disclose  the  fact  that  actually 
the  railways  are  being  worked  better  than 
ever  before,  but  it  also  shows  that  there  is 
no  overstafling.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  methods  of 
the  Railway  Commissioners  which  are  at 
fault,  but  the  tools  they  have  available. 
This  discovery,  whilst  eminently  satisfac- 
tory in  itself,  shows  clearly  enough  that 
it  is  entirely  hopeless  to  expect  an  improve- 
ment by  importing  some  expert  at  a  high 
salary  to  reorganise  the  system.  That  alone 
will  not  improve  the  position  much  ;  if  the 
expert  be  not  given  the  wherewithal  to  pro- 
vide better  equipment,  he  will  be  able  to 
show  little,  if  any,  better  results  than  the 
present  men.  To  imagine  that  an  outsider 
can  work  miracles  with  hopelessly  out-of- 
date  equipment  is  absurd,  and  to  build 
hopes  of  railway  profits  on  the  appointment 


such  a  man,  who  would  be  expected  to 
carry  on  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
present  Commissioner,  is  simply  ridiculous. 

The    inadequate   equipment    ol 
tor'an    Railwavs  :<>    truck    si  nd 

en..  of   high   tractive   power   is    fur: 

disclosed  by  a  comparison  with  certain 
American     railways    of    some  similar 

freight  traffic  density.  Traffic  density  is 
the  aggregate  of  ton  miles  done  in  the  year. 
divided    by  miles 

oi  railway  operated  during  the  vear.  A 
ton  mile  is  one  ton  carried  one  mile.     The 

'-.    Am  rican  rail  v.  ays  at  pri 
under  conditions   ol    freight    traffic   d 
fairly  comparable  with  the  Victorian  condi- 

ihs  are  a  group  of  minor  railways  located 
in  the  southern  and  the 

United  States,  known  as  Class  II.  railwa 
The  average  mil'  :  the  Victorian  Rail- 

ways was  4104  miles  in  1916-17,  whilst 
that  of  the  southern  and  western  district 
railwavs  of  the  United  States  in  1914  v. 
respectively  471 1  and  11.266  miles.  The 
American  figures  are  the  aggregates  of  191 
railways,  of  which  59  reach  a  length  of  100 
miles  or  more.  In  Victoria,  in  1915-16  anil 
1916-17  the  goods  trains  constitute 
cent,  of  the  total  goods  trains  and  mixed 
trains.  In  the  southern  district  the  per- 
centage in  question  in  1913-14  was  66.  and 
in  the  western  district  73.  It  is  difficult  to 
the  exact  tractive  power  j  gine  in 

these  American   railways  it  is   fair 

assume   that    the   southern    district  ao- 

tives  had  one  of  21.590  lbs..   th<  em 

district    one    of     22,523 
1913-14  was  oil'  small   trafl 

the  western  district  railways,  but  it  will 
serve   for   a    comparison.     .  the 

American  railways  at  their  worst,  which 
nevertheless  is  a  great  deal  1" -tier  than  the 
results  achieved  b  Vicl   rian  Railway 

In  the  follow  .ill   ton  mi 

means  the  ton  of  2240  I  it  any  ; 

who  mav  be  led  ;  Ameri 

should   bear   in   mind   that   I  in 

United  St  one  of  2000  11 
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per  mile  of 
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Victoria — 

1*115-16      

160,900 
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L916-17     

181 ,020 
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United  States — 
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134..  3 
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I   , 
a  should  tend  I  and  economi- 

cal working,  nnmelv,  ^tlic  and 

■ 
\  ictorian    Railwa\  s  were   in  ;i 
;  ition    !•  train 

•  and  I  ii  wen 

An i-  rican  lines.      N  an  av< 

n  loads  ex<  •  \    rti  irian  aver- 

I >\    ujiu ards   of    30   .  •  ent. 

ctivelj .    \  iiil<-  tli-     \  truck  load 

1    was  mon      lan  double  the 
\  to  say.  that,  despite 

l    thai    1        v-      orian    Railways 
nsit\    ol    181,00c    ton   miles   pei    route 
to  the   1  1  w.ooo  of  1  •       district 

railw  a\  s,  and  liaule  distant 

1 25    mill  1    miles   1 

\      rican    lines,    tl 

hauled   per   train   in    \  was  onh    99 

tons,  as  compared  wii 

district,    and    thi     av<  truck 

load    here    was    ju  1  arried    in 

America  (8.3  tons  t<  1  r6.< 

Comparison  with  still  smaller  railways  in 
the  United  States.  \\  -■  nnual  earnings 
an-  less  than  ^jo.ooc.  each  show  that  ever 
these  raliways,  in  spite  of  very  short  hauls 
per  ton,  ven  small  train  loads  ami  slight 
densitj  ol  traffic,  eved  avi  rage  tonri 
l'ii  loaded  truck  mile  that  exceeded  the 
Victoria;)  averages         I  ■;;  per  cent.  t<» 

15.}  per  cent. 

The  Victorian  Commissioner's  reporl    F01 
1916  1 7  states  that  a:  the  year 

there  were  36  lines  •  the  traffic  was 

Ik-mil:  efficient])   conduct!  1  with  less  than  a 
daiij  mixed  train  service,  28  lines  on  which 
the  service  was  limited  to  -i\  regular  mixed 
tr. tins    per    week,    additional    goods    trains 
being  scheduled  onl\  at  times  oi  exceptional 
traffic.      It    is   possible   to   identify    th<    1 
lines   in  question   b\    i<  fereno    to  the    I  >i 
partment's  time  tables,  and  to  ascertain  thai 
the)   had  a  total  length  ol    iXrj  miles  with 
a     mixed     train     service    "I    887,304    mtxei 
train  miles  per  annum,  exclusive  <>}  am  ad 
ditional    goods    trains    -.   leduled    onli     a1 
times   (.1    exci  ptional    traffic.      <  >n    the 
sumption  ol   an  averag  1 1    net  '•  ms  ■  A 

;ht  |)cr  mixed  train  m  figure  • 

tioned  887.30.}  mixed  train 

miles  accounted  f<  1    500  tons  miles, 

or   jo. 000  ton   miles   per   mile  of   railway 
for  the  i8j}  miles  in  question.     That  v. 
leave  a  traffic  densit\  <>t  310,000  ton  miles 
per  mile   f<  :j8o  mill 

Victorian  railways  i  »n  a  considerable  part 
even  of  this  latter  mileage  the  traffic  den- 
sity was  SO  slight  that  the  hulk  of  the  train 


<  >  t    n 
l   onlj    ;it    times  "t    excep- 
ti<>;  mainder  of  the  2280 

mi  ■  ;ns 

re- 
,     ;.ooo    ti 
mil-  "I    rail*  iv. 

hulk 
of  t  in  1916-]  an 

•Us. 

rian 

with    what    W  '1   in    19 

b\  An  •  nparable  den- 

I 
mpanies 
rai  .  t,88  .88 

a    range  ,     :oo 

ton  m  -.\  and  34,0c 

10.000 
rhe  trail  American 

ra  — 

\  id. 

X 1 1 1  in 

I  1 21 

3  \7~ 

191 

8  232  - 

-1 
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301 

'2  248.41 

1  878. 1 ) 

2  109.68 
I  149.97 
1  570.16 

.   stated,  the  average  net  train 
•   'in    Victorian  railways  on  the  228c 
miles   in   question   was  onlj    1  jg   tons,    not 
hall    as  much  as  the  average  train  load  of 
Vmerican   in  The  Chief   Engineer 

foi  ■  Missouri  Pacifu  Railway,  Mr.  L. 
M.  Byers,  says:  "  First  load  your  cars. 
then  1'  ir  engini  s.  is  the  maxim 

built  uj  a  great  railw aj  s)  stem. "  !!• 
doubtless  refers  Northern  rail- 

wa;   oi    unerica,  projected,  built  and  man- 

lati    Mi.   J. is.  J,   Hill,  who 
,1  I  ol  railways,  promotor  of  tra«  1«-. 

nation..!   and   international,   and   linali 

ma  s,  displayed  a  power  to 

-range  tis  observations 
in  orderh  system,  and  to  let  his  imagina- 
tion p,.'\   upon  his  systematised  know  led  j 

one  is  wont  to  !< n>k  tor  only  in 
dis:  entists.     \|r.   Hill,  short  1) 

•  death,  summed  up  his  life-long 
work  oi  railway  management  in  these 
won  I  the  information  which  could 

1-  out  of  railroading, 

if  boiled  down,  won  hi  deal  in  one  way  or 
another   either    with    the    art    of    increasing 
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the  number  of  tons  oi  revenue  freight 
hauled  per  mile  -by  so  adjusting  freight 
rates  as  to  force  the  development  of  trade 
and  indusln  —or  the  art  of  keeping  down 
the  number  of  miles  run  by  freight  trains. 
The  difference  between  these  two  items 
shows  your  profit." 

It   is  obviously    no   saving   at   all    if,    in 
order  to  increase  the  net  train  load  and  the 
net    truck    load,    much    more    labour    is    re- 
quired.       The     table     below     shows     the 
increase   in    the  net    train    load  effected 
tween   1890  and   1900  upon  American  rail- 
ways west  of  the   Missouri   and   Mississippi 
rivers,    and    the    resulting   economy    in    the 
transportation    branch     and     rolling    stork 
branch.       'I  he    former    embraces    all     :m 
ployees  engaged  in  loading,   unloading,   at- 
tending  on    and    moving    trains,    the    latter 
all   those   who  keep   in   repair  engines   and 
freight  and  passenger  cars.     The  year  1890 
is  chosen  because  it  is  the  first  in  which  the 
statistics    are    sufficiently    all    embracing    to 
be  representative,  and  the  year  1900  because 
it   is   the   last  one  in   which   the   Interstate 
Commerce    Commission    presented    them    in 
this  form.     The  passenger  traffic  statistics 
are  included   in  the  tabic,   as  it  is   impos- 
sible to  discriminate  between  employees  en- 
gaged   in    the    freight    and    passenger    ser- 
vices.     Group  VII.,  embraces  the  railways 
ol      Montana.     Wyoming.     Nebraska,     and 
parts  of  North  and  South  Dakota;   Group 
VII 1..   Missouri.  Kansas,   Colorado,   Ok 
hama.     Indian     Territory     and     Arkansas  ; 
Group   IX..   Louisiana  and   Texas  ;    Group 
X.,  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Nevada.    Arizona   and    New    Mexico        All 
averages   are   given     per    mile    of   railway 
except   those   for  the  employees   which   are 
per  roo  miles.     The  ton  is  2240  lbs. 

In  Group  VII. ,  the  freight  density  in- 
creased by  188  per  cent.,  and  the  passen- 
ger   density    by    226    per   cent.,    while    the 


number  of  employees  in  the  transportation 
and  rolling  stock  branches  increased  only 
by  40  f>er  cent.  ;  that  was  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
oi  th»-  train  load  by  141;  per  cent.,  the 
freight  train  mi  _•  was  augmented  by 
15  per  cent.  only.  Freight  trains  can  be 
held  back  until  reasonably  full  loads  have 
accumulated;  but,  obviously,  passenger 
trains  cannot  In-  so  managed,  h<  nee 
economy  of  passenger  train  mileag 
limited,  as  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
passenger  train  mileage  was  increased  by 
57  per  cent,  in  the  securing  of  an  addi- 
tional 226  per  cent,  of  passenger  business. 

In  Group  VIII.,  an  increase  of  92  per 
cent,  in  the  freight  business  was  secured  by 
an  increase  of  only  5  per  cent,  in  the 
freight  train  mileage,  through  an  increase 
in  the  train  load  of  83  per  cent.  The  fact 
that  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  pas- 
senger train  mileage  by  35  per  cent,  in 
order  to  secure  an  additional  passenger 
traffic  of  137  per  cent,  accounts  largely 
for  the  increase  of  51  per  cent,  in  the  num- 
ber  of  employees. 

In  Group  IX.  an  increase  of  79  per  cent, 
in  the  train  load  resulted  in  a  decrease  of 
8  per  cent,  in  the  freight  train  mileage  con- 
currently  with  an  increase  of  65  per  cent. 
in  the  freight  business.  The  increase  of 
25  per  cent,  in  the  number  oi  employees 
arose  mainly  out  of  the  fact  that  it  required 
an  additional  20  per  cent,  in  the  passeng 
train  mileage  to  secure  an  augmentation 
of  the  passenger  traffic  h\    76  per  cent. 

In  Group  X.,  the  train  load  was  in- 
creased by  165  pier  cent.,  with  the  result 
that  a  freight  business  increased  bv  T48 
per  cent,  was  handled,  with  a  freight  train 
mileage  decreased  bj  :\  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease of  58  per  cent,  in  the  number 
employees  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  passenger   train   mileage   had    to  be    in- 


Group. 


Years. 

Freight    density 
Average  train  load 
Freight  train  miles 
Passenger    t  r  a  in 

miles       

Employees  per  100 
miles  of  railway — 
Transportation 
Rolling    Stock... 

Total  

Passenger  demsity 
Passengers     per 
train    mile    ... 


VII. 


1891  to 
1893  and 
1895  to 

1897. 

L908 

and 

L909. 

218,0 
137 
1,595 

628,000 
341 

1 ,842 

VIII. 

1892  1908 

to  to 

1897  1910. 

242,000  464,1 

1 27  232 

1,900  2,1  02 


938 


93 
51 

142 
31,000 

33 


1.469 


130 

69 

101,000 

63 


1,141 


118 

54 

172 

35,000 

31 


1,550 


17.-. 
85 
2©  1 
83,000 

49 


I.\ 


X 


188 

to 
1896. 

to 
L910. 

to 
L89 

191  - 
to 
1910. 

220,1 
118 

• 

211 
L,7   - 

196,000 

L25 

1,570 

331 

1  .-329 

1,006  2  1.191         1,746 


121 

141 

■'7 

151 

57 

82 

53 

86 

223 

237 

37." 

00 

34.000 

12C 

32 


18 


34 


67 
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sed  by  47  per  cent,  in  ord<  werful   ■            on  1 

an  additional  passenger  traffic  of   2H0  per  of  tr*    Vi  torian  system." 

cent.  It      is      int.-r   -t  1 

I  he  following  particulars  concerning  t;  • 

\            n  Railway           in         al  from  Mr.  carrvii 

John  ;   n's  report,  the  Annual  Reportsoi  the  hirt>  '" 

I                 ners  and  the  testimony  given  b)  tin                    >ns,    the) 

Mr.   Fitzpatrick  in  1001.  by    lengtl             it.    but    b\ 

height.     'I  he    sky  scr£p  1,   thai 

J 1  ;.r.                                1  1916-17  saVj    ],            .,  ,!U|V 

1       -'•"  density 76,000181,000  Am.  ,.„,,,,     ra;|w.                                             in 

Average  train  load  i.            !).»  ,                            ,      .„     , • 

and  mixed  train,  miles       1,962      1,9 

Passenger  train,   miles  ..              U,489     1,686  and    yel    ena                          ter    lo 

Bmpioyees  per   LOO  miles  ol  carried. 

ra'!u;iv                                         ,  ,,        ._.  In  conclusion,   in   fairn<       to  I 

I  ransportal  um     I  _  1         1  - » 1  ,                  ,.                                1 

[ins  Stock                                         166  ^  ctorian  Railways  it   1                  ud 

Total  .........  ..." ...                     8Q9  that   responsil 

...  aled    rests    with    past    1 

''   will  '                             ■   1,i;"   between  ,h<.  (h)V>    ..          ,    uhnm  h            :nach   , 

100.  a.M   [917  the  freight  business  on  the  the  h,              nditures  that  would  have  1 
Victorian    Railways                d    b)     139    per  required  from  time  to  tin*                       rail- 
cent.,  whereas  the  number  ol  employees  in  s         ,o  ,,.,, 

fl"'      transportation      and      rolling      stock  I)ort;,t;UI1.      \|r.    Johnson  mentions,   for  in- 

branches   mcreased   by  only    35    per  cent.,  gta          th.lt    the   vitl,    qu 

which  1-  a  record  thai  well  bears  compan  engines   |             n   under   1            ration 

son  with  the  American  records,  and  would  no°less  tnan  x,     .        •     Obviously 

have  been  still  better,  ha-1  the  average  net  siv     -x     .,)n:1M  ',             U(.n!s    have    si,runk 

l°ad   Pe1  -""ls  "';nn  been,   nol    129  tons,  (||)IU    spenfjing    the    t.                  money 

but,  saj .   175  tons,  or  200.  .    W-M|„ 

'I  his  again    proves    thai    the    Victorian  which    private   companies   would   not   h. 
Commissioners,  with  the  inadequate  equip  ventured  to  attempt  to  carry  on.     If.   bi- 
ll   at    their    disposal,     are    nevertheless  stead  of   spending   millions   on   electrifi 
doing    better    than   ever   befoi          Though  tion,  the  Government  had  spent  it  on  im 
perhaps  the)  oughl  to  d<>  better  still.     Not  proving    its     existing     railways,     redw 
only  arc  they  hampered  l>\    having  to  use  gradients,  building  more  powerful  engines 
small   open  truck.-,  and  engines  "t    insuffi-  and    box    trucks    of    greater   capacity,   the 
cient  haulage  power,  but  have  to  battle  with  railways  mighl  be  paying  to-da)  instead  of 
grades  on  most  of  the  main  lines  up  showing  a  heavy  loss,     [nstead  <>f  realising 
which   these   light   engines  cannot    possibly  the  true  position  \\e  live  in  a  fool's  para 
take  heavy  loads.     Mr.  Johnson  says  in  his  disc,    and    imagine   that   1>\    introducing 
irt  that  if  a  consolidation  type  of  engine  foreign  expert  tl             ion  can  be  retriev 
with  a  tractive  power  of  36,138  lbs.   were  Tf  he  is  not  9trongly  supported  by  the  G 
introduced  the  train  load,  even  onthea>  ernment  and  allowed  1            |uip  tl 

1  in-50   gradient,    could    be    increased  ways,  he  will  m           Iraw  his  large  salary, 

1  the                 ,1    tons  to  540.     Only  and  break  his  heart,  and  the  railway  deficit 

\-   ■                      .    the   most    powerful  would  continue.      The  trouble  is  not  in 

locomotives   in  commission   here,   can   man  cient    management,    but     inefficient    equip 

the  ,};  1   ton  net  train  load  mentioned,  ment.     We  are  trying  to  meet  higher  wag 

Mr.  I  ihnson  add          1    .    idoption  ol  such  greater  running             ind  all  the  other 

an  engine  has  been  entirely  controlled   U  en            ill    railways    are    up    against    with 

strength  of  the  bridges  on  th<            us  old  fashi                         '      W             ttempt- 

lines,  and  although  much  hi           n  don.    in  ing,   thai   is  to 

this  dii             as   regards  the  main    North  enemy  with  weapons  wholly  inadequate  foi 

l      :                      n,   Melbourne  to  Geelong,  the  task.     It  is  as  it  Sir  D             M 

ig  to  Ballarat,   and   Ballaral  to  Sei  France,    were     asked     to     withstand     l 

yiceton  lines,    turtle            nditure  must  be  German  onslaught   relying  still  on  the  c 

incurred,   especially    on   the   line  to   Won  non.  machine  guns  and  titles  deemed  a 

thaggi,  to  obtain  the  full  1-                   more  quate  in  the  I             lays.of  1914. 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  grie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


The  American  papers  show  great  con- 
cern over  the  shipping  position.  Their  atti- 
tude is  well  illustrated  in  the  cartoon  on  this 
page  from  The  P/iiladelfhia  Ledger. 
There  we  see  portrayed  the  most  terrible 
of  all  the  many  problems  which  confront 
the  Allies  to-day.  The  United  Stales  has 
the  men.  has  the  supplies,  but  to  get  these 
across  the  Atlantic  is  a  business  which  will 
require  more  than  all  the  shipping  at  pre- 
sent available,  and,  according  to  Sir  Eric 
Geddes.  ship  building  has  fallen  lament- 
ably far  behind  ship  sinking. 

Russia  naturally  comes  in  for  much  at- 
tention from  the  nimbi-'  pencils  of  the  cari- 


caturists. The  Americans,  for  the  most 
part,  take  the  view  that  peace  with  Germany 
will  be  short  lived,  owing  to  the  reawaken- 
of  Russia,  but  the  European  artists  still 
cling  to  the  hope  that  Russia  will  yet  be 
saved  by  Allied  military  strength. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  a  paper  published 
in  Russia  allowed  to  insert  cartoons  like 
that  which  appeared  recently  in  Mucha- 
Evidently  the  censorship  of  the  Lenin  Gov- 
ernment is  nothing  like  as  severe  as  that  to 
which  we  are  by  now  quite  accustomed  in 
Allied  countries. 

The  Amsterdanimer  takes  the  view  that 
the  German  peace   proposals  are  insincere, 


The  Ledger.}  _  [Philadelphia. 

THE   REAL   PROBLEM. 


Tribune.]  K«"  York- 

LIKELY   TO    BE    A    SHOBT-l  IVKD   FRIENDSHIP. 


26o 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


March  IS.  1919. 


11  120.) 


I  Florence. 


THE  RUSSIAN  PEACE. 

Poor  Russia,  after  having  lieen  inebriated, 
hrutaliscd.  and  robbed,  has  had  a  knife  thrust 
into  his  back,  but  the  Anglo-American  policemen 
will  see  that  he  is  properly  avenged  and  that 
justice  is  done. 


ha.]  Moscow,   late  of   Warsaw 

THE    BB&LIN    RAILWAY    STATION. 
I.EN1N:    "I   have  finished.     All    B  it    your 

k  11008." 

KAMI*:  "Thanks,  I  thought  you  were  a  cap- 
able Socialist.  Now  I  see  you  are  an  exceptional 
blackguard.     I  prefer  the  latter." 


CitigenJ] 


(Brooklyn. 


OVER    Till:    PRE!  IP 


and  shows  that  country  with  wings  ice 

but  a  head  <•' 

The  Italian  pa]  in  their 

nfidence    concerning    the    ability    of    the 
armies  of  Kir  emy  out 

of   Venetia,    but  a    similar  confident 
shown  in  the  certaint\   of  Cadorna's 
ding  Ti  montl 

Th<-    Spanish    < '  >»p  ■■  ■  i 
dentlv  oonsiders  that   the    Italian  stand  on 


1  mttcrtlamm 

GEKMAX   BAT  POLITICS. 

"  I   am   peace;  see  my   wings." 
"  I  am  war;  see  my  head." 
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[Florence. 


Numcro.l  [Turin. 

"DON'T    WORRY;    WE    SHALL   MASTER    THIS 

ALSO." 


the  Piave  shows  the  strength  of  Italv  and 
the  weakness  of  the  enemy. 

There     has     been     a     new     Government 
formed  in  Italy,  but  its  policy  must  be  in 


The  Giant  rolled  into  our  plaiD 
Shall  yet  be  rolled  back  home  again. 


accord  with  the  Italian  determination  to  fight 
to  the  death,  according  to  The  K  timer  0. 

The    Germans     constantly     declare     that 
Great   Britain   will   never   relinquish  Calai? 


Camfiava  de  Gracia.]  [Barcelona. 

A  SPANISH  VIEW  OF  THE  ITALIAN 

RESISTANCE. 

Do€a  the  German  effort  in   Italy  show  atrength  or 
weakness? 


Ulk.] 


iVumtsro.]  [Turin. 

THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT. 
Italy:    "This  is  my  programme." 


[Berlin,. 
THE   CALAIS   HARBOUR. 

England  (in  Calais) :  "  You  *hall  have  this  again 
when  I  have  got  you  Alsace-Lorraine." 
France:    "That    means    never." 


'.f)2 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


■ 


The  Monitor.'] 

Uncle      Bam  :    "  Come." 


[Concord. 


to  Fraj  Fairy  tak  which  even  the  most 

disgruntled   Frenchman  does  nol   believe. 
The  Americans  show  Germany  appalled  al 
great  efforts  being  made  l>\   the  United 
States.     Son*  cl    L'nck  Sam  coming 


...  V 


'.'•.■   - 


The  Rand   Daily   Mail.) 


i  Johannesburg. 


WlLHHUf:    "I    wish    I'd    left    the   beastly    thins 

.ilone." 


'!<-li\<  •  iermap.   people   from 

tiu  ir  despoti<  rmans  on  the 

other  hand  ei  li  to  .show  that  America 

will  gre  kmg  us<  thr  financial   dominati 

she  is  rapidl)  the  Alii 

-  >wn  ends. 


The  Knoli 


THE  FFIIE   BUG. 


Brooklyn. 


Sinifjln  i. -.-i in ».•■.]  [Munich. 

A    PICTURE    OF   THE  FUTURE. 

An    American   rovi-nue  officer  takes   possession 
of  England. 
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News  of  the    World' 

IN  DRY   DOCK. 


I  London. 


Rey 
The  n 


Foreman:  You  see,  sir,  she's  heen  floundering 
about  the  ocean  something  awful.  'Cause  why? 
She    had    no    blooming  rudder !      But    we've    fixed 

ew   War  Council  will  secure  complete  unity       her   up   with   -me   now.   and   in    future   she'll   sail 

ot   action  on  the  whole  western  front.  topping.  ' 


nolds's    Newspaper.]  [London 

THE  WINNING   HAND. 


The  decision  to  create  a  Central  War 
Council  is  hailed  with  joy  by  the  British 
Press. 


It  is  seldom  that  cartoonists  on  either  side 
show  any  appreciation  of  terrible  grief  the 
war  is  inflicting  on  enemy  women ;  The 
New  York  Mail  does  so,  however,  in  a  strik- 
ing drawing. 

The  same  paper  shows  how  the  tightening 
of   the    blockade    by     Great     Britain    and 


Nebelspalter.] 

ANOTHER    PUNCTURE. 


'Zurich. 


Le  J.'.re.;  [Paris. 

COUNT  YON  HERTLING  IN  HIS   LATEST  ROLE. 
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March  !S,  1918. 


Mail.) 


[New  York. 


onwaiid  WITH  GOD. 


America  not  only  squeezes  Germany,  but 
also  upsets  Holland  into  the  water. 

The  Nebeh falter  has  a  catting  comment 
on  the  war  aims  which  animate  different  sec- 
tions of  the  community. 

The  American  papers  published,  a  most 
remarkable   series   ol    cartoons,    whilst    the 


FINISH 

THE  WAR _ 

VCR  THERE 


I  Dayton.  Ohio. 

BOMB     BOMSWHERE    IN    FRANCE      WE    WANT 
No   EHJ4  B    HOMDB   IN    AMKKK  a 

(One  of  a  series  of  cartoons  11  ruins  the  purchase 
,     loan    stock.) 


.vernmenl    was    floating   the  I    War 

l,,r        l  be  o  typical 

hundrei 


Mall.}  (New  York. 

TIGHTENING    THE    BliOCKAIH 


London. 

I'HK    I'IKl  D    OP    Ai.KUTl.TU. 
l.Ic.Mi    CEOROB: 

m  ,r»-   Into   the  lear   friends,  one© 

And  close  the  war  op  with  our  English  bread. 

You    |Ood    yeomen,    whose    limbs    were    made    in 

England  . 

Will  sb  m   us  here  the  mettle  of  your  pasture. 

—Henry   V. 
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ENEMY    MAN    POWER. 


All  sorts  of  calculations  are  always  being 
made  concerning  the  wastage  of  the  Ger- 
man armies,  and  so  many  of  these  have 
proved  inaccurate  that  one  views  all  such 
arithmetic  with  considerable  distrust.  Mr. 
Simonds  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  sanest 
critics  of  the  war,  although  of  late  he  has 
Tather  fallen  from  the  high  estate  he  occu-^ 
pied  whilst  the  United  States  was  still 
neutral.  In  The  American  Review  of  Re- 
views he  gives  some  information  as  to  the 
strength  of  Germany,  basing  his  calcula- 
tions on  particulars  which  he  has  received 
by  courtesy  of  the  French  Government. 
These  are  official,  but  so  were  those  issued 
in  1916,  which  have  since  proved  inaccurate. 
However,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  Mr. 
Simonds'  figures,  as  they  make  the  general 
situation  actually  brighter  than  cables  have 
led  us  to  believe  it  to  be. 

He  points  out,  first  of  all,  that  the  trans- 
ference of  troops  from  east  to  west  would 
be  a  difficult  matter,  as  the  German  trans- 
port material  is  in  poor  shape,  nor  does  he 
consider  that,  at  the  very  most,  more  than 
half  a  million  men  could  come  from  Ger- 
many's eastern  army  to  reinforce  her  western 
troops.     He  says  : — 

To  start  at  the  beginning,  Germany  had 
on  the  east  front  on  September  1st,  19 17,  92 
divisions,  containing  965  battalions,  or  ap- 
proximately a  million  men.  She  had  on  the 
west  front  147  divisions,  containing  1369 
battalions,  or,  roughly  speaking,  1,400,000 
men.  This  was  an  increase  of  thirteen  divi- 
sions in  the  east  since  July  1st,  and  a  de- 
crease of  eight  on  the  west  front  since  the 
same  date,  when  Germanv  had  155  divi- 
sions, or  around  a  million  and  a  half  men 
on  the  west  front.  At  the  earlier  date  she 
was  being  attacked  by  the  British  in  Flan- 
ders and  was  attacking  the  French  at  the 
Chemin-des  Dames.  There  was,  then,  no 
movement  from  east  to  west  between  July 
and  September,  rather  a  transfer  from  west 
to  east. 

But  on  December  nth  the  German  troops 
on  the  west  front  had  risen  from  147  to 
154  divisions,  or,  approximately,  1,500.000 
men,  while  the  number  of  the  divisions  in 
the  east  had  fallen  to  77,  or  around 
800,000.  Seven  divisions  had  also  ap- 
peared on  the  Italian  front.  It  is  now- 
known  that  the  German  contingent  in 
Italy  was  small — less  than  70,000,  and  was 
not  in  itself  sufficient  to  have  produced  the 
Italian  collapse  of  last  fall. 


Between  September  ist  and  December 
nth  fifteen  divisions  were  moved  from  the 
east  front.  In  the  same  time  fourteen  divi- 
sions appeared  on  the  west  and  Italian 
fronts,  presumably  the  same  units. 

We  have  then  the  transfer  of  fourteen 
divisions  in  approximately  three  months, 
but  as  seven  went  to  Italy  the  western 
front  in  mid-De<  ember  was  still  weaker 
than  it  had  been  in  July. 

Now  of  the  77  divisions,  or  800,000  Ger- 
mans, left  in  the  east  what  part  can  be  sent 
west?  Certainh  not  more  than  half,  say, 
40  divisions.  But  this  is  only  400,000  men 
and  there  is  here  no  overwhelming  addition 
to  the  western  numbers,  which  would  even 
then  hardly  pass  the  2.000,000  mark  in 
actual  strength.  Beyond  this  Germany 
would  have  to  depend  on  her  reserves  not 
at  the  front,  that  is,  in  her  home  depots, 
and  upon  Austrian  contributions,  but  can 
Austria  contribute  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  he  quotes  from 
the  French  official  statement,  which  is  to 
the  effect  that,  in  spite  of  its  population 
of  more  than  50.000,000,  Austria-Hungarv 
has  never  had  more  than  820,000  men  in 
the  war  zone  at  the  same  time.  Neverthe- 
less she  has  called  up  all  men  from  45  to 
55.  This  figure  is  very  surprising,  in  view 
of  'the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war  the  Russians  claimed  to  have  captured 
nearly  1.000,000  Austrians — more  than  the 
Austro-Hungarians  have  had  in  the  field, 
according  to  the  French  official  report  ! 
This  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  At  the  present  time  Austria  has  at  the 
front  79  divisions,  thus  stationed  :  Forty- 
live  on  the  Italian  front,  from  which  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  move  any. 
Thirty-two  on  the  Russian-Roumanian 
front,  where  they  must  in  major  part  re- 
main to  guard  Galicia.  Two  on  the  Balkan 
front.  The  military  forces  of  Austria, 
therefore,  do  not  make  possible  any  con- 
siderable transfer. 

"It  is  true  that  Austria  possesses  good 
artillery.  She  had  about  3000  field  and 
mountain  guns,  1000  light  pieces  and  more 
than  900  heavy  guns. 

"  Austrian  assistance  (on  the  west  front) 
would  then  consist  mainly  in  artillery  sent 
to  this  field." 

Mr.  Simonds  then  takes  up  the  tale  as 
follows  :  — 

That  is  the  way  it  seemed,  and  I  believe 
seems,  to  the  French.     Now,  granted  that 
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German;/  >ring   400,000   troops   from 

•   to  west,  granted  she  can  improve  the 

qua! it)  of  divisions  in  the  west  by  replacing 

older  men  l»\  younger  n\en  combed  oul  of 
the  eastern  armies,  tnd  this  combing-out 
process  has  been  going  on  for  weeks,  is  this 
number,  added  to  the  million  and  a-half  al- 
ready  in  t  alati  d  I  her  a 

real  preponderance?    I  do  not  think  .so. 

The  British  have  at   least    a  million  men 
on  their  part  of  the  line,  with  large  reserves* 
to  fill  vacancies  behind.     The  French  have 
close  to  another  million  with  at   least  one 

LSS,  200,000  men.  to  replace  wastage.  In 
other  words,  the  Germans,  so  far  as  their 
I  ami  west  fronts  are  concerned  have 
not  enough  men  available  t<>  giv<  them  any 
real  numerical  advantage.  Have  they  the 
troops  behind?  This  is  exceedingly  un- 
likely, given  what  we  know  of  their  prompt- 
ness in  calling  up  and  using  the  younger 
classes.     They  are  always  at  least  one  year 

ead  of  the  French  in  this  respect. 

Therefore,  it  the  United  States  could 
have  500,000  men  ready  to  fight  next  May, 
these  would  give  the  Allies  a  decisive  ad- 
vantage in  the  west.  They  will  not  have 
such  a  fop  lv,  and  therefore  the  num- 

l>ers  will  he  approximately  equal.  Accord- 
ingly. German)  can  attack,  since  her  foes 
will  not  attack,  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
Americans  on  the  line.  Thanks  to  Austria, 
thanks  to  her  gnat  captures  ol  Russian 
artillen  in  the  summer  and  Italian  in  the 
autumn,  with  huge  stocks  >f  munitions. 
Germany  ma)    have  an  advantage  in  guns. 


Thi  -  artillery    did 

not  get  her  Verdun,  nor  win  for  her  at 
First  Ypres.  The  Allies  wi'l  certainly  be 
able  to  make  great  counter  concentrations, 
if  the  first  German  B<  ed. 

<  >i.  1- nt  of  the  situa- 

tion it  seems  to  me  that  all  belief  that  Ger- 
mans is  to  have  overwhelming  advantage  in 
numbers,  i>  idle.     On  tl  I  arv,  l>ut  for 

transfer  of  French  and  British  troops  to 
hah.  .she  would  probabh  be  slightly  out- 
numbered,  as  she  surely  will  be  when  any 
large  American  '  p.     Her  chance, 

her  advantage,  it  would  appear,  lies  rather 
in  artillery.  robably  will  have  more 

guns,  possibh  more  munitions.  These  are 
ie.it  factor,  of  course.  They  might  prove 
Uit  they  didn't  at  Verdun.  So 
much  for  numbers  and  the  transfer  of 
troops  from  east  to  west.  All  told.  Ger- 
main has  now  it  mosi  2.500,000  men  on  all 
fronts.      In   the  wes:  can  hardly  have 

more  than  2.000.000  present  and  eventually 
available,  while  her  loe>  certainly  have 
2.000.000  men  now  on  the  line. 

This  is  al    am    1  factory 

conclusion  to  arrive  at,  though  his  definite 
assurance  that   the  United  will  not 

have  half  a  million  lighters  in  France  by 
May  next  Is  rather  disappointing.  In  these 
calculations,  1>>  the  way,  Mr.  f^imonds 
makes  no  reference  to  the  <  i<  rman  prisoners 
who  are  likeh  t<>  return  from  Russia. 
These  are  variously  estimated  at  from 
100.000  to  300.000  men. 


MASS   ATTACK    CONQUERS    DISEASE. 


Before  this  w  u  rj         attack   was 

garded  as  a  mere  vva  life,  and  the 

1)  German  assaults  were  looked  on  as 
sheer  butchery.  \*ow.»\ve  know,  oi  course, 
that   only    a    ma  acl  be    pushed 

home  successful!)  ap  linsi  cienrificall)  ar- 
ranged m  guns,  and  thai  though  it 
looks  like  wanton  daughter,  it  is  in  the 
end  the  n  il  of  Hi  luse  it 
gets  results  which  open  attack  under  prc- 
nditions  fails  to  do.     The  same  has 

n   proved   b\  n   the   treatrr* 

of  dis.  ase.     In  tl  days.  b<  fore  the  war 

began,  the  picture  ol  ti  ntist  pursuing 

df -appointed  task,  attempting 
by   lal  and  concentrated   research 

discovei  the  cun  f<>r  one  or  other  of  the 
diseases  man  is  heir  to.  appealed  stronglv 
to  all  of  us.  and  we  considered  that  the 
loneh  seeker  would  more  likely  win  out 
than  the  multitude  of  directed  investigators. 


Vet  one  result  ol  this  **  u  ha  -  to  de- 
mstrate  that  mass  attack  on  disease 
achieves  in  a  few  sliort  weeks  what  hundreds 
ol  years  ol  patient  search  have  failed  to 
find. 

In    a     most     interesting     article    in    The 
XationalR  Mi     Wilson  MacNair  tells 

us  about  some  of  the  wonderful  things  that 
ha\e  been  done  b)  the  doctors  whilst  the 
titanic  struggle  has  ;  : —       % 

The   nature  and   method  .   of  aJ- 

v   disease, 
be  di  »ugh  effort  is 

made  i  my  has  in- 

augurated and  b    -   p  d   the   method  of 

k    upoi  Ir     has     been 

•is(    tin  •  n  short 

and  dartjrei  correspondingly  RTeat.  The 
method  consists  in  throwing  upon  a  sinjcrle 
problem  the  whole  of  th<  available  -<  ientific 
ability.  Every  aspect  is  dealt  with  at  the 
same  time;  every  clue  is  followed  up;  every 
shred  of  information  collected.    The  informa- 
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tion  is  then  sifted  and  co-ordinated.     Action 
follows. 

This  method   was  used   in   dealing   with 
the  problem  of  trench  feet  when  this  disease 
had  become  a  real  source  of  weakness  in  tha^ 
Allied  armies. 

A  large  number  of  scientific  men  were 
engaged  on  the  problem.  All  kinds  of  -to 
the  lay  mind — unlikely  experiments  were 
carried  out.  It  was  shown  that  cold  alone 
will  not  produce  this  type  of  gangrene,  theiT* 
it  was  shown  that  wet  alone  is  also  innocu- 
ous. Finally  the  truth  emerged  that  cold 
and  wet  together  would  produce  the  condi- 
tion. Another  series  of  experiments  proved 
that  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  water  ren- 
dered it  less  harmful  to  the  skin  and  pre- 
vented cracking;  still  another  series  bore 
testimony  to  the  value  of  any  oil  or  fat  as  a 
covering  to  the  skin,  and  as  an  insulator  so 
far  as  the  radiation  of  heat  was  concerned. 
In  a  short  period  of  time  a  complete  view 
of  the  trouble  was  possible.  The  administra- 
tion stepped  in  and  orders  were  given.  Very 
soon  trench  foot  became  a  "  crime"  rather 
than  a  misfortune,  and  the  condition  has 
been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  abolished. 

Mass  attack  was  used  to  solve  the  riddle 
of  the  Bilharzia,  which  has  baffled  mankind 
since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  would 
not  have  been  tackled  at  all  had  not  so 
many  troops  been  sent  to  Egypt,  where  they 
fell  victims  to  it.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
parasite  of  the  disease  entered  the  body  by 
piercing  a  hple  in  the  skin  during  bathing, 
and  that  it  was  carried  on  the  body  of  somg 
fresh  water  mollusc. 

The  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to  obtain  all 
the  fresh-water  molluscs  in  the  danger  area 
and  carefully  and  systematically  investigate 
the  bodies  of  all  of  them.  The  test  was  a 
big  one,  but  mass  attack  rendered  the  task 
possible.  Boys  were  hired  to  collect  the 
"  snails,"  and  as  soon  as  they  were  brought 
in  trained  laboratory  workers  began  to 
search  their  bodies.  The  result  was  that 
within  three  months  a  problem  which  all 
the  ages  had  failed  to  solve  was  a  problem 
no  longer.  The  snail  was  found.  It  had 
been  proved  that  its  body  was  full  of  the 
Bilharzia.  It  had  been  shown  how  these 
parasites  left  the  snail,  how  they  swam 
about,  and  how  they  found  and  entered  their 
new  host,  man.  Further,  it  had  been  made 
clear  that  these  snails  inhabit  the  small  pools 
left  during  dry  weather,  and  that  they  die 
if  the  pools  are  dried  up. 

But  mass  attack  was  successfully  em- 
ployed in  a  greater  matter  than  trench  foot, 
namely,  the  treatment  and  healing  of 
wounds  of  war. 

The  first  weeks  of  war  saw  a  most  fearful 
epidemic — the  term  is  used  advisedly — of 
blood-poisoning  in  wounds,  which  often 
gangrene  of  the  gaseous  type  as  a  complica- 
tion, and  frequently  tetanus  as  a  sequela. 
Hundreds    of    surgeons    found    themselves 


faced   by   .*  matters  of   which  th 

had  read   in   old   t<  xt-book<.  but   which  they 
had  mver  even  dreamed  they  might  be  called 
upon    to    treat.      They    were    at    a   loss;    the 
usual    methods    ol    the   operating-room   were 
[jess;   the   infections  were   so  virulent  that 
they    defeated    all    the    antiseptic    formul. 
which  the  name  oi   Lister  had  hallowed.     Sir 
Almroth  Wright  was  enlisted  in  the  war,  and 
began    laboratory    work    in    Boulogne    forth- 
with; Dr.  Dakin  wis  also  enlisted.     Hosts  of 
laboratories  took  up  different  aspects  of  the 
question,  hosts  of  experiments  were  carried 
out,   immense  numbers  of  preparations  w< 
compounded   and    tried.      In    a    few    months 
the  scentists  laid  it  down  1h.1t  these  wounds 
must    be   treated   along  definite   lines.      The  y 
must   never  be  sewn  up  in  the  first  instance  ; 
they  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  kept  open  and 
kept    drained.      They    must    be    kept    v. 
Those     were    the    cardinal    principles,     and 
authority    stepped    in    and    inculcated    them. 
Xf)  matter  what  a  man's  private  ideas  might 
be   he   had    to   conform    to    these    main    li 
of    action.      The    re-ult   was    that,    thanks   to 
the      general      obedience      manifested.       the 
wounds  of  war  were  brought  under  reason- 
able control.     The  mass  attack  then  changed 
its  direction.     At  this  hour  it  goes  on.     The 
idea  now  is  to  find  the  ideal  antiseptic  which 
will  kill  the  germs  of  disease  yet  not  injure 
the  patient's  tissues.     A  good  beginning  has 
been    made    with    the    preparation    known    as 
"  eusol,"  which  is  now  rn  very  wide  use,  and 
which  has  given  most  remarkable  results. 

It  is  an  extraon Unary  thing,  but  actually 
the  soldier  in  his  wet  and  muddy  trenches, 
exposed  to  undreamed-of  hardships  and  pri-' 
vations  is  safer  against  the  attacks  of  dis- 
ease  than  the  civilian  living  in  comfort 
at  home.  The  cxjxmence  gained  on  the 
battlefield  must  l>e  used  in  civilian  life,  and 
the  lesson  taught  is  that  all  disease  is  pre- 
ventable,  m*\  ought  to  be  prevented.  If 
mass  attack  has  been  able  to  solve  the  riddle 
of  the  most  obscure  of  diseases,  mass  at- 
tack can.  and  must  be.  applied  to  those  in- 
fections familiarity  with  which  has  bred 
Contempt.  The  British  as  #  nation  reduce.! 
by  war  cannot  now  afford  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  failure  to  secure  immunity  from  infecti- 
ous diseases. 

The  public  should  bear  in  mind  that  while 
the  tropics  are  being  pureed  of  malaria  and 
yellow  fever,  and  sleeping  sickness,  and 
dysentery,  and  while  the  army  goes  free  of 
disease  in  France,  scarlet  fever  and  measles 
and  rheumatic  lever  rage  unabated  among 
us  and  our  children.  It  is  probable  that 
about  60  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  heart 
dise.t-e  can  be  traced  back  to  rheumatic 
fever.  How  many  cases  Of  Bright's  disease 
go  back  to  scarlet  fever  is  problematical,  but 
certainly  the  number  is  large.  Measles  has 
been  described  as  one  of  the  forerunners  of 
consumption.  There  is,  further,  consump- 
tion itself,  with  which  we  have  coquetted  so 
long,  but  against  which  no  mass  attack  in 
the  real  sense  has  ever  been  launched.     And 
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there  1  r.  aboul    which,  in   spit.-  of  the 

National  Research  Fund,  the  same  is  roughly 
true  kind    ;i-    the    statement    is,   one    aL 

it  wishes  that  during  the  war  our  arm 
had  been  threatened  sei  of  the 

<ild  enemies  among  li<»n  To-d 

had  that  been  the  ca?  might  have  b< 

celebrating  tlie  conquest  over  it. 

Mr.  MacNair  tells  <>f  the  immunity  from 
typhoid — that  fell  disease  of  former  wars 
— which  h  11  enjo\    dh 

who  have  fought  in  this  great  struggle.  In 
Boer  war  no  fewer  than  20.000  men 
went  down  sufferers  from  the  disease  which 
claimed  four  times  as  many  victims  as  the 
rifles  of  the  Bo<  rs.  In  the  Balkan  conflii 
its  ravages  were  ghastly,  and  even  in  this 
war  it  has  claimed  its  victims  in  Serl 
and  Russia  by  the  hundred  thousand. 

The  failure  of  the  BoeX  War  afforded  .1 
good  opening  of  the  nun  who  refused  to  be- 
lieve in  inoculation.  They  rejoiced  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Inoculation 
was  then  a  new  idea,  and  the  process  was 
bat  badly  understood.  The  men  who  had 
identified  themselves  with  it  were  hard  put  to 
to  justify  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  They 
asked  for  time  and  a  fair  trial.  Both  were  in- 
dignantly denied  them.  They  were  reviled  and 
abused;  they  were  scorned.  The  same  re- 
ception which  Harvey  received  when  he  ven- 
tured to  tell  the  physicians  <>f  his  day  that 
the  blood  circulated,  awaited  them.  In  the 
e  of  these  difficulties  they  worked  on  at 
the  r  idea;  in  the  years  which  succeeded  the 
war  they  perfected  it.  They  showed  that 
inoculation  doe-  in  fact  prepare  the  blood 
against  the  enemy  as   a   timely  warning  pre- 


1   nation   and   set-   it   n>   devi  ms 

guarding  it-elf.  They  even  convinced 
-orne  of  the  si  ?pticS  so  that  when  this  war 
bewail  a  trial  on  I   scale  was  $sriven  to 

typhoid    inoculation.  lay     every     man 

cj^abh  .1  mining  ev  is  aware  that 

not    hundreds,    but    hundreds    of    thousands 
owe  their  lives   and  health   to  tin-   procedu 
Typhoid    fever,    tl  an   entirely  prevent- 

able disease,      ft    used   to   be   said,   and   with 
truth,    that    any    mall    over    forty    who    con- 
tracted   typhoid    had    better    decide,    on    his 
■  very,   where   he  would   like   to  be  buried. 
The  after-effects   of   this  di  notori- 

ously severe  and  insidious;  they  are  of  all 
kinds, ranging  probably  1  whole  gamut 

chronic  dis  Vet  they  are  all  prevent- 

able, and  they  can  all  be  prevented  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  segregating  every  case  as 
it  occurs,  inoculating  ev  -in   who  has 

been  in  contact  with  the  1  ase,  and  restricting- 
the  activities  of  'carriers  "  until  they  are  no 
longer  infectious  to  other  people. 

Tetanus.  Utter  known  as  lockjaw,  is  an- 
other disease  of  which  the  arm 
entirely  rid  us.     \o  man  need  die  of  it  p 
vided   the    dose    of    anti-tetanus   serum    i- 
taken    in    time.       If    this    is    done 
who  has  a  dirt  contaminated  wound  will  get 
lockjaw,  whereas  in  the  first  months  of  the 
struggle   hundreds    lost    their    lives   beca  . 
this  serum  had  not  been  discovered.     T 
horrible  war  has,  at  am   rate,  permanently 
benefited  the  world  in  man}  ways,  and  not 
least  in  forcing  scientists  to  deliver  mass  at- 
tacks  on    diseases    which    otherwise    mi 
have  remained  permanently  unconquered. 


1,000,000    MEN    STRIKE    IN    AMERICA. 


iring  the  last  six  months  of  191 7,  says 

Burton   J.    Hendrick  in   Co/tiers',   not 

from   1,000,000  American  working  men 

their     work     for    shorter    or    longer 

Tvals.  Since  April  6th,  1917.  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  till  the  end 
of   the   year   no   l<  a    3000    separs 

strikes  occurn  ting  Industrie  ged 

in  the  manufacture  of  w  ai  mat<  1  ial  .     El 
quite   simple,    cd    course,    to    rail    al    I 
strikers,   and  rail   then  'ing  and   un- 

patriotic )  that  common  attitude  1  shock 

when  we  find  that  workers*,  who  had  downed 

►Is  for  higher  wages,  threatened  to  again 
go  «>n  strike  unless  a  workman  who  had 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  Liberty  War 
Bonds  were  not  summ  irily  dismissed  ! 

The  myth  that  the  I  WWW  is  in  am  wa) 
responsible  for  the  labour  unrest  has  been 
long  ago  exploded.  sa>  Mr.  Hendrick.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  the  workers  are  scrambling 
for  their  share  of  the  wealth  they  see  every- 
where around  them.     There  is  an  enormous 


demand,  and  a  great  search)  of  labour,  and 
the  men  have  promptly  taken  advantage  of 
a  fine  business  opportunity.  About  the  vital 
matter  of  shipping  he  says  :  — 

,      Perhaps  the  most    serious   disturbances  are 
thoM'   which   havi  shipbuilding 

in  n    shipyards,   and    which     for    that 

matter    are  still  demoralising  it.    At  the  1 
toment  the  threat  of  strike  hangs  0\ 
a  Ij    every     shipyard     in    tin  ;r\ . 

Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this  situ 
tion.     The   fundamental    facts   are   that     . 
\  eminent  1  an  enormous  1 

nd  that   at  pr<  sent   we  do  not  have  the 
men  to  build  them.     Since  it  I 

build  one  ton  of  shipping   per  month  i- 

evident  that,   if   we   .  re  to   turn   out   5.000,000 

00,000  tons   pci    year,    we    shall    need 

,000  or   500,000   workmen;    at   present 

have-   not  many   mop     than    200.000.      Herein 

circumstances    that    would    disorgai 
almost    any   industry.      And   our  Government 
has  done  its   utmost   to  disorganise  shipping 

11    further.      The    old   Shipping-    Board 
millions    of   dollars'    worth    of   contracts   last 
summer  to  enterprising  firms   that  had  little 
more  than  a  paper  existence,  and  these  firms 
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located  their  mushroom  plants  usually  ;n  the 
neighbourhood  of  long-established  concerns:. 
Instead  of  developing:  working  forces  of  their 
own,  they  proceeded  to  entice  away  their 
competitors'  men.  In  many  cases  their  con- 
tracts were  obtained  upon  the  cost-plus  sys- 
tem— that  is,  they  received  in  payment  cost 
and  10  per  cent,  profit.  Working-men  in  ship- 
yards developed  an  uncanny  instinct  in  de- 
tecting contracts  made  upon  this  basis. 
Since  Uncle  Sam  was  paying  the  cost,  extra 
wages  did  not  come  out  of  the  contractor; 
the  men  could  therefore  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  refuse  to  increase  their  pay. 

There  are,  says  Mr.  Hendrick,  few 
makers  of  munitions  who  have  not  had 
trouble  with  their  men.  Up  to  November 
1  st,  there  had  been  33  strikes  among  the 
workers  on  the  new  army  cantonments. 
Similar  troubles  have  delayed  construction 
at  the  great  aviation  fields,  at  the  Federal 
arsenals  and  the  navy  yards. 

Though  the  navy  has  decided  that  there 
is  no  agency  so  effective  as  the  destroyer 
in  fighting  submarines,  and  is  planning  to 
build  them  by  the  hundreds,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  greatest  of  the  new  destroyer 
plants,  that  a  Squantum,  Mass.,  has  been 
delayed  for  months  because  of  strikes  over 
the  open  door.  Longshoremen  have  quit 
work  at  the  New  Orleans  and  New  York 
docks  on  ships  which  they  were  loading  with 
supplies  for  our  soldiers  in  France.  The 
iron  trades  engaged  in  producing  boilers  for 
our  new  merchant  navy  and  munition  sup- 
plies have  gone  out  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  coasts.  Strikes  in  shipyards  have 
kept  idle  for  a  considerable  period  25,000 
men  in  San  Francisco,  25,000  in  Seattle, 
4000  in  Portland  (Ore.),  35,000  in  New  York 
City,  6000  in  Newark,  12,000  in  Norfolk, 
9500  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  these  figures 
include  only  the  major,  not  the  minor, 
strikes.  Lumbermen  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, whose  product  is  needed  for  our 
wooden  ships  and  airplanes,  have  quit  work 
to  the  number  of  4000  men. 

Nearly  25,000  striking  workers  held  up 
all  the  copper  mines  of  Arizona,  Montana 
and  California  for  months,  and  copper,  of 
course,  is  indispensable  in  making  war 
munitions  of  all  kind.  Strikes  in  coal  mines 
have  involved  no  fewer  than  128,000  men. 
Strikes  have  occurred  throughout  the  oil 
regions,  and  steel  mills  have  had  all  kinds 
of  trouble.  Mr.  Hendrick  gives  many  in- 
teresting particulars  of  strikes  and  labour 
revolts  generally,  but  says  that  of  all  the 
troubles  that  which  occurred  in  the  Holt 
factory  at  Peoria  most  arrests  attention. 

This  is  not  because  of  the  men  concerned 
— less  than  a  thousand — 'but  because  of  the 
particular  class  of  war  munitions  whose 
fate  was  involved.*  If  any  one  object  in  the 
landscape  of  war  should  appeal  to  the  pride 
of  the  American  workingman  at  this  junc- 
ture, it  is  that  ungainly  but  effective  engine  of 
offence  which  the  English  have  christened 
the  "  tank."     For,  like  the  airplane  and  the 


submarine,  the  tank— or  at  least  its  essenti.il 
feature,  the  caterpillar  tractor— is  an  Ameri- 
can invention.  At  the  Battle  of  the  Marne 
the  Allies  captured  one  of  those  huge  Aus- 
trian guns  which  had  been  used  so  effec- 
tively at  the  siege  of  Liege  and  other  Bel- 
gian towns.  What  chiefly  interested  the 
French  and  English  was  the  strange  wheels 
which  made  it  possible  to  move  these  mon- 
strous field  piece?  from  place  to  place.  No- 
thing like  them  had  ever  been  seen  before. 
A  close  examination  disclosed  the  name  of 
vhe  maker — duly  inscribed  in  an  inconspicu- 
ous place — Benjamin  Holt,  of  Peoria,  U.S.A. 
When  this  discovery  was  reported  to  Mr. 
Holt,  several  happenings  of  the  preceding 
two  or  three  years  took  on  a  new  meaning. 
Mr.  Holt  had  invented  his  tractor  for  farm- 
ing purposes  in  rough  and  swampy  land, 
never  for  the  uses  of  war.  He  recalled  that 
he  had  been  receiving  large  orders  from 
Austria,  and  he  now  learned  what  the  great 
Austrian  land  proprietors  really  wanted  his 
engines  for. 

The  Allies,  says  Mr.  Hendrick,  imme- 
diately overwhelmed  the  Holt  works  with 
orders  for  they  saw  the  value  of  these 
engines  for  the  land  battleships  they  were 
planning  to  use  against  the1  Germans. 

So  great  was  the  demand,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Holt  had  to  build  an  entirely  new  fac- 
tory, but  when  he  opened  this  establishment 
last  June  he  suddenly  found  himself  involved 
in  labour  troubles.  The  shop  was  of  the 
"open  "  variety,  and  about  400  out  of  the 
1000  men  employed  were  strong  upholders  of 
the  union.  When  Mr.  Holt  refused  to  accede 
to  the  demand  of  this  minority  that  he 
unionise  his  plant  the  liveliest  times  began, 
and  the  next  few  weeks  gave  an  excellent 
illustration  of  how  a  comparatively  few 
workmen  devoted  to  the  union  cause  can 
control  the  situation  in  a  shop  the  majority 
of  whose  employees  are  nou-union  men.  The 
new  factory  was  so  placed  that  "  picketing  ; 
became  a  simple  matter,  and  the  small  force 
of  organised  workmen  were  able,  by  per- 
suasion and  by  open  violence,  to  keep  the 
non-union  associates  from  pursuing  their 
tasks.  The  Holt  factory  appealed  to  the 
State  authorities  for  protection,  but  this 
appeal  was  not  followed  by  active  interfer- 
ence. The  situation  was  a  serious  one  not 
onlv  for  our  Allies,  but  for  ourselves,  for 
Mr.  Holt  is  the  only  man  in  the  world  who 
makes  these  caterpillar  tractors,  and  he  had 
large  orders  in  hand  for  the  American  army, 
intended  for  use  in  the  forthcoming  opera- 
tions in  France.  General  Crozier,  of  the  War 
Department,  was  highly  disturbed,  and 
finally  prevailed  upon  the  Federal  authorities 
to  send  troops.  The  appearance  of  thirty- 
United  States  regulars  finally  established 
order ;  the  non-union  men  went  to  work  in 
peace,  and  the  manufacture  of  this  great 
engine  of  warfare  started  anew.  But  the 
strike  had  delayed  operations  at  this  critical 
period  for  nearly  three  months. 

Somehow  or  other  this  exceedingly  serious 
labour  situation  must  be  dealt  with.  It  is 
one  not  only  of  danger  to  the  nation,  but 
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ie  Allies  ,1-  u.  Mr.   Hendrick  •  ites 

the  exampli  ol  England,  which,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  p  law  declaring 
strikes  illegal  and  punishing  with  life  im- 
prisonment anyone  inciting  to  strike,  and 
that  tii«-  United  s  should  do 
something  of   the  same  sort.      It   th<    P 

did  do  this  he  would  also  have  i>>  win 
the  unions  to  abandon  all  union  restrictions, 
limitation  oi  output  and  the  like  by  ob- 
taining me  right  to  take  over  all  factories 
when  necessary  and  give  guarantees  that  the 
profit-    of     all     manufacturers     would    be 


ictly  limited,  and  that   \ 
in  accordance  with  the  increasing  cost  of 
living.     Even  after  tbb  'one  in  Gxeat 

Britain  serious  strikes  as  we  know  have  oc- 
curred.  Tn  the  Unitr-d  States  the  problem 
is  a  far  more  complex  one  owing  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly diverse  nationalities  of  the 
workers,  the  distance  t mm  the  sea*.  <>i  war 
which  causes  lack  of  m  of  the  M-ri- 

011  f    the  position,   and  the  difficult) 

ot  grading  wages  when  at  the  present 
moment  workmen  earning  .£20  a  ire 

rcely  the  exception  ' 


AN   AMERICAN   ECONOMIST   ON   THE   PARIS 

CONFERENCE. 


When  the  famous  or  infamous — Paris 
Conference  made  its  resolutions  public  there 
was  a  very  general  chorus  of  approval  in 
the  Allied  Press,  [n  fact .  Stead's,  which 
pointed  out  the  inherent  weakness  and  un- 

rkability  of  the  conference  conclusions, 
was  a  voice  crying  almost  alone  in  the  wil- 
derness. It  was  not  long,  however,  U-fore 
the  futility  <>f  the  whole  business  impressed 
itself  upon  the  peoples  of  all  the  Entente 
countries,   and   this  was  flowed 

by  a  realisation  of  the  fact  thai  those  so- 
called  statesmen  who  gathered  ai  Paris  to 
"  resolute  "  instead  of  benefiting  their  own 
thej  no  doubt  hoped  to  do, 
had  actually  played  right  into  the  hands  of 
Germai  leaders,  had  presented  them 
with  the  most  formidable  possible  weapon 
wherewith    to    smite     th  I      their    own 

people  who  did  not  regard  the  Entente 
All  the  aggressors,  and  urged  a  neg 

tiated  peace  on  their  rulers.  •■  <  ;•>  to,"  said 
the  apostles  of  Prussian  militarism,  *Tead 
th<  'Unions  and   deny   if   you  can  that 

the  pbjeel  ol  our  f<  to  ci  ush  us  in  the 

field,   and   then   to  strangle  out    commerce 
and  wre>t  our  world  trade  from  us.     They, 
in  calm  deliberation,  plan  an  1 
cott   which   will   den\    us  most   of  the   raw 
our   t  n  |uire,   which  will 

close  to  us  the  market  oJ  the  world.  With 
this  evidence  be!  n  •  .  ■     what  can  you 

do  but  fighl  on,  trust  in  \«  ur  glorious 
armies,   ,\w\   the}     '.-.ill  you   victory. 

Only  by  our  own  militirj  ,:i  can  we 

save"  ourselves  from  (gnomic  destruction  ai 
the  hands  of  these  our  enemies." 

I    ■        is   no  question  whatever  but   that 
the  Paris  Conference  w  I  in  this  wav. 

and   we   n  >w     see    clear!)     how  I    a 

blunder  the  whole  unhappy   busii  dly 

was.     Although  it  was  denounced  a  great 


deal  last  year,  it  was  not  until  President 
Wilson  made  his  vigorous  statement  reject- 
ing "  selfish  and  economic  leag  that 
the  man  in  the  street  quite  grasped  the 
foolishness  of  this  stupid  attempt  my 
on  the  war  indefinitely  after  ] 
made.  Of  course,  anyone  who  took  the 
trouble  to  reflect  must  have  understood  per- 
fectly well  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Paris 
Conference,  in  so  far  as  they  pr  in- 
ference with  German  trade  after  the  war, 
were  so  mrt'-h  waste  paper,  for  trade  matters 
must  be  settled  at  the  P 
and  it  makes  not  the  slightest  difference 
what  sort  of  resolutions  we  may  adopt  con- 
cerning  our  intended  attitude  towards  this, 
that  and  the  other  thing,  whilst  the  war 
is  raging.  Everything  goes  into  the  melt- 
ing pol  of  tii,  Peace  Conference,  wh< 
too.  will  lx?  arranged  all  matter-  relating 
to  treatment  ol  enemy  busirt  enemy 
shades  and  the  like. 

We  "have  a  happy  knack  of  assuming 
that  just  because  we  bave  the  power  to  do 

tain    things    now,    the\    are   <l<-       I   ••    all 

time,  when  tually  all  such  matters  will 

me  up  for  ret  iter.     The  Germans, 

nte  property  in 
Germany,  sell  enemv  shares  and  generally 
work  their  wills  on  I  >f  thei;  bey 

have  in  their  power.     They  must  know  per- 

:!\  well  that,  only  if  they  win  triumph- 
antly, will  there  be  no  retribution  waiting 
them.  Any  otlvr  end  to  the  war  means 
"r-stitution  and  compensation"  all  round. 

To  get   back    to   the    Pari-   Conference. 

Mr.  lvlward  P.  Costigap,  a  member  of  the 
United  State-  Tariff  Commission,  and,  pre- 
sumably a  protectionist,  contributes  an 
article  to  The  Public  on  "  Economic  Alli- 
ances   and    Tariff    Adjustments,"     in    the 
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course  of  which  he  deals  faithfully  with  the 

Paris  affair  as  follows  ; 

With    like    disregard    to    the    international- 
ism   of   the    modern    worlds    the    celebrated 
Paris    Economic    Conference   of    June,    1916, 
vainly  proposed  to  erect   the  temple  of  per- 
manent   peace    on     the    shifting-     sands    of 
economic    war.       It    outlined     an     elaborate 
scheme  of  common  measures  for  the  Allies, 
extending    not    only   through    the    period    of 
actual  conflict,   and   the  later  stage  of   tran- 
sition   to    peace,    but    permanently    therefter. 
As    far-sighted    economists    have    unanswer- 
ably   made    clear,    the    enforcement    of    the 
future  terms  of  the  Paris  agreement  would 
involve  the  continued  walling  round  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  prolonged  harmony  of  action  on 
the  part  of   the   Allies,    whose   economic   in- 
terests   are    not    always    identical;    the    ex- 
tinguishment of  a  large  market,   and  the  in- 
definite  postponement   of   the   financial   com- 
pensation reconstruction  may  seek.     An  even 
more  essential  consideration  is,  however,  the 
unescapable  conclusion,    that,    soon   or   late, 
the   plan   must   yield    to    the  settled   rules   of 
profitable    exchange,      although      under     the 
Paris  agreement  that  would  not  come  to  pass 
until  the  proposed  discrimination  against  the 
peoples  of  Central  Europe  had,  in  their  eyes, 
justified   and   made  seemingly   necessary  the 
present    war,    and    until    the   foundation    had 
been  laid    for   others,    more  extravagant   and 
terrible  conflicts,   prosecuted  with  even  more 
appalling    disregard    of    civilised    standards. 
In  a  word,  the  "  war  after  the  war  "   feature 
of    the    Paris    Economic    Conference    was    an 
ill-considered   judgment,    pronounced,    under 
stress   of  great   provocation,    in   the   heat   of 
resentment   and   suffering. 

He  tells  of  the  desperate  attempts  of 
neutrals,  caught  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstones  of  threatened  economic 
alliances,    to    safeguard    their    common    in- 


terests and  independence  in  the  economic 
struggle  which  will  follow  the  war.  There 
will  be,  he  thinks,  a  very  general  attempt 
on  the  part  of  all  nations  to  achieve 
economic  self-reliance.  The  British  Royal 
Commission,  which  he  quotes,  not  only  sets 
out  the  raw  materials  for  which  the  Em- 
pire must  depend  upon  other  countries,  but 
urges  that  they  constitute  a  field  for  scien- 
tific research,  and  the  discovery  of  possible 
substitutes,  whilst  it  labels  the  materials  for 
which  the  world  must  largely  look  to  the 
British  Empire  as  "  a  powerful  means  of 
economic  defence."  In  conclusion  he 
saVS  :  — 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  some 
moderating  factors  present  themselves.  One 
is  the  common  group  of  problems  and  the 
underlying  interdependence  of  those  who 
find  themselves  allied  in  tragic  destiny.  An- 
other is  the  foreseen  certainty  that  war-in- 
curred obligations  must  be  chiefly  met  and 
cancelled  in  the  peace  period,  through  com-  , 
modity  rather  than  specie  payments.  Per- 
haps, most  influential  of  all  is  the  deepen- 
ing conviction  of  mankind  that  commerce 
built  upon  force  is  a  standing  invitation  to 
recurring  war.  None  the  less,  it  appears 
quite  improbable  that  anything  approaching 
trial  of  the  commercial  Utopia  of  the  classic 
economists  may  be  expected  in  the  near 
after-the-war  period.  On  the  contrary,  pre- 
sent signs  indicate, 'th^t  the  necessary  task 
of  building,  in  a  measure  anew,  the  world 
structure  of  commercial  treaties  and  tariff  ar- 
rangements will  be  approached  by  the  great 
industrial  nations,  notwithstanding  inter- 
national friendliness,  primary  in  the  light  of 
bargaining  advantages  to  the  separate 
States.  The  best  present  promise  of  escape 
if  by  the  avenue  of  such  international  con- 
trol of  essential  supplies  as  joint  wisdom 
mav  undertake  to  create.  • 


UNCLE  SAM  TAKES  OVER  THE  RAILROADS. 


Quite  the  most  drastic  action  of  President 
Wilson  since  the  war  began  was  the  taking 
over  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  done,  by  Proclamation,  on  Sep- 
tember 28th,  191 7.'  Of  all  the  many  mea- 
sures concerning  property  none  has  been  so 
Swiftly  carried  into  effect,  and  none  has 
reached  such  gigantic  proportions  as  to  in- 
volve, as  it  does,  the  supervision  of  ap- 
proximately, 260.000  miles  of  single  track, 
the  investment  of  over  ^3,400.000.000  and 
the  employment  of  1,700.000  individuals. 

Charles  F.  Speare,  writing  in  The 
American  Review  of  Reviews,  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  concerning  the  rea- 
sons why  the  railroads  were  taken  over,  and 
thet  fitness  for  the  post  of  the  man  who  has 
*been  appointed  Director-General.  When 
the   railroads    were   commandeered    bv    the 


Government,  he  says,  they  had  about 
reached  the  limit  of  their  ability  to  lift  the 
freight  jamb  without  ignoring  laws  against 
the  raising  of  revenue,  and  the  Anti-Trust 
Act.  They  were  tied  in  a  knot  by  the  Gov- 
ernment priority  of  shipment.  They  found 
it  impossible  to  raise  additional  capital  for 
equipment,  as  their  securities  had  depreci- 
ated nearly  ^400,000,000  in  value  within 
a  year,  arid  a  serious  labour  crisis  faced 
them.  No  fewer  than  70,000  of  their  men 
had  been  conscripted  or  had  volunteered, 
and,  in  the  eastern  district,  there  was  not 
enough  motive  power  available  for  the 
traffic. 

In  New  York  alone  there  were  150  vessels 
waiting  for  bunker  coal,  and  a  coal  famine 
threatened.  Iron  and  steel  plants  were 
operating  only   at  fifty   per  cent,   of  their 
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capacity.  Schools  and  churches  were-being 
closed  up,  and  the  poor  were  dying  in  rooms 
of  Arctic  temperature.  So  much  for  the 
state  of  affairs  when  the  President  took 
action.  Concerning  the  man  he  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  this  gigantic  under- 
taking,   Mr.    Sf>ear<         .  -  : — 

Whether  or  not  the  plan  would  succeed 
depended  on  the  quality  of  the  man  to  whom 
the  office  of  Director-General  of  Railroads 
was  given.  It  had  been  apparent  for  some 
time  that  if  "  control  and  possession  "  should 
be  claimed,  William  ('..  McAdoo,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  would  he  asked  to  look  after 
the  functioning  of  the  1  arriers  under  Federal 
auspices.  In  finally  selecting  him.  President 
Wilson  recited  his  qualifications  in  the  fol- 
lowing language — "His  practical  experience 
peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  service  and  his 
authority  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
enable  him  to  co-ordinate  as  no  other  man 
could  the  many  financial  interests  which  will 
be  involved,  and  which  migbt,  unless  sys- 
tematically directed,  suffer  very  embarrassing 
entanglements." 

There  was  another  fitness  which  was  ob- 
vious, but  which  was  not  mentioned.  The 
transportation  crisis  called  for  courage  and 
imagination,  and  some  disrespect  for  old 
traditions.  It  also  required  the  ability  to 
organise — executive  talent,  it  is  called. 
There  was  probably  no  man  available  who 
combined  these  qualities  in  greater  degree 
than  Mr.  McAdoo,  and  who,  in  addition, had 
been  trained  in  transportation  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  then  had  entered  the  public  service 
in  the  capacity  of  financial  adviser  to  the 
Government.  His  courage  was  at  once  ex- 
hibited in  the  seizing  for  common  usage  of 
such  private  facilities  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  tunnels  under  the  North  and  East 
Rivers ;  in  orders  to  annul  nearly  300  pas- 
senger trains  in  the  eastern  district  when 
travel  was  fully  10  per  cent,  greater  than 
ever  before  known,  and  in  heavily  penalising 
Jhe  shipper  who  held  freight  in  cars  over 
forty-eight  hours. 

He  says  that  Mr.  McAdoo  has  a  great 
capacity  for  assuming  new  responsibilities, 
but  does  not  destroy  his  essential  value  to 
the  Government  by  accepting  the  details 
of  administration.  Critics  stated  that  he 
could  not  do  justice  to  his  duties  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurv,  ex-ojjxcia  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  Director  of 
the  Farm  Ix>an  Bank,  at  a  time  when 
finance  administration  called  for  such  con- 
oentrative  effort,  but  critics  for  the  most 
part  were  more  concerned  with  the  addi- 
tional power  vested  in  this  preferred  Cabinet 
member  than  in  the  possibility  of  overwork- 
ing him. 

Mr.  McAdoo  craves  power.  This  is  well 
known.  There  are  broad  suggestions  that 
he  is  a  Presdential  c.indidate  and  is  laying 
the  foundation  for  support  in  1020  through 
generous  political  patronage.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  true.    The  thing  most  obvious  is 


that    whoever    leads    in    th.s    national  crisis; 
whoever  shows  courage  and  a  wisdom  to  dis- 
entangle  problems    of    industry   or    finan- 
whoever  deals   t airly  and  capably   with    -mall 
or  large  unit  n,  will  not  fail  of  politi- 

cal   favour    after    the    war,    if    he    wants    it. 

:e,  however,  that  Mr.  McAdoo  does  not 
follow   the  crowd.      He   forms  his   own  con- 

>ions  and  fashions,  his  own  judgments. 
He  believed  that  the  American  public  would 
subscribe  to  a  >J  per  cent,  bond  when  the 
(  omposite  opinion  of  American  bankers  was 
to  the  contrary.  He  looked  more  on  the 
factor  of  patriotism  as  an  incentive  than  AA 
they.  He  can  take  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and 
go  against  the  current  as  he  had  to  do  many 
times  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  when 
demands  came  pressing  both  from  home 
and  abroad.  And  he  can  change  his  mind 
when  he  discovers  a  mistake  of  policy  or  of 
judgment. 

The  best  modern  combination  of  railroad 
executive  has  been  the  man  of  legal  training 
and  some  operating  experience.  The  Direc- 
tor-General had  both. 

Born  in  Georgia  in  the  mid  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  gained  by  hard  knocks  the 
elements  of  grit,  of  nerve,  shrewdness  and 
resourcefulness  that  have  carried  him 
through  many  contests  into  which  he  1 
tered  with  the  odds  against  him.  He  b 
been  frank  to  say  that  the  trail  of  fire  that 
General  Sherman  left  behind  on  his  man  h 
to  the  sea  had  the  best  kind  of  reaction  on 
his  character,  for  it  1  reated  hardships  of 
Jiving  under  which  "  the  individual 
veloped  every  resource  and  every  power  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him,  in  order  to 
live."  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  left  to  study  law  in  Knoxville, 
supported  himself  meanwhile  from  a  deputv 
clerkship  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Southern  Division.  In  1 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised 
law  in  Chattanooga  for  eight  years.  Then 
he    went   to   New   York. 

There  is  greater  continuity  in  the  pro 
fessionl  development  of  the  Director- 
General  than  n  most  pubJic  men's 
lives.  The  big  thing  with  which  he 
is  now  grappling  is  transportation.  It  was 
transportation,  in  the  form  of  a  decrepit 
traction  line  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  over 
which  he  had  his  first  battle,  and  in  which 
he  came  off  victor.  This  road  was  nearly- 
down  and  out.  The  Director-General 
sumed  its  management,  fought  off  receiver- 
ships, and  finally,  delivered  it  sound  to  its 
owners.  Later  he  learned  transportation 
from  another  angle — as  counsel  for  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  a  part  of 
the   present   Southern    Railway   system. 

Problems  of  urban  transportation  greatly 
interested  him.  After  he  came  to  New 
York  he  found  that  under  the  North  River 
was  a  pa  1  ti. illy  completed  tunnel  between 
the  Jersey  shore  and  the  metropolis.  Con- 
siderable money  had  literally  been  sunk  in 
the  venture.  Mr.  McAdoo  saw  its  possi- 
bilities. He  went  to  A.  J.  Cassatt,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  by  his  enthur 
siasm    and    persistence  completed    a    traffic 
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interchange  arrangement  which  made  the 
financing  of  the  tunnel  possible.  He  first 
borrowed  4.000,000  dol.,  and  eventually  saw 
his  scheme  expand  into  a  70,000,000  dol. 
proposition,  of  which  the  Hudson  and  Man- 
hattan Railroad  Company  and  the  Hudson 
Terminal  buildings  were  the  two  main  parts. 
This  work   was   completed   in    1909. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Mr.  McAdoo  was  called 
on  to  do  much  constructive  work  in  form- 
ing and  placing^  in  operation  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  and  in  effecting  a  change  of 
taxation  to  cover  the  new  system  of  taxes 
on  incomes.  Income  Tax  and  War  Profits 
Tax  are  now  bringing  in  a  great  revenue  to 
the  State,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
has  proved  of  inestimable  value  in  financing 
the  war. 


The  Government  guarantees  shareholders 
in  the  railways,  the  average  net  railway 
operating  income  for  the  three  previous 
years.  The  scope  of  operations  of  the 
Director-General  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  his  jurisdiction  covers  six  times  the 
mileage  of  any  other  country.  The  follow- 
ing comparison  is  interesting  : 

Owned 
and  operated 
Mile.-.         by  the  state. 

United  States  ..     257,000  — 

Russia 43,500         75  per  cent. 

Germany    36,740        95  per  cent. 

France  30,619         20  per  cent. 

Great    Britain    .       23,387  — 

Austria 13,873         75  per  cent. 

Hungary    12,562         85  per  cent. 

Italy    10,300        82  per  cent. 

Switzerland      ...         3,130       100  per  cent. 


SERBIAN    REFUGEES    IN    CORSICA. 


The  first  detailed  account  of  the  Serbian 
refugees  in  Corsica  which  I  have  yet  seen 
appears  in  The  Contemporary  Review. 
The  article  is  contributed  by  Kathleen  E. 
Royds,  one  of  those  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  relief  work  in  connection  with 
the  Scotch  Women's  Hospital  Committee. 
This  committee  and  the  Friends  War  Vic- 
tims' Society  took  charge  of  the  refugees 
as  they  arrived  at  Salonika,  and  as  they 
came  from  the  terrible  journey  through 
the  Albanian  mountains.  The  southern 
Serbs  and  Macedonians  who  had  longer 
warning  than  had  their  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  north,  fled  southwards,  and  in  the 
early  weeks  of  December,^  1915,  began  to 
arrive  in   Salonika. 

During  that  month  Salonika  station  yard 
witnessed  the  strangest  of  strange  sights. 
From  the  night  trains  the  refugees 
poured.  They  filled  the  cafes  round, 
sitting  or  lying  at  full  length  on  benches, 
tables,  and"  floor — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren huddled  together.  They  overflowed 
from  the  rafes  out  into  the  square,  a-  1 
there,  unwilling  to  leave,  and  unable  to  re- 
move their  baggage,  they  camped  in  the 
wintry  rain  and  slush  and  waited  for  dawn. 
A  family's  bundles,  rolled  up  in  brightly 
coloured  Serbian  rugs  and  carpets,  were 
pitched  in  circles,  arranged  as  beds,  and 
then  and  there  put  to  use.  Boxes  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  bedsteads,  perambulators, 
stoves — things,  it  seemed,  seized  at  random 
at  the  moment  of  flight — littered  the 
ground  The  weirdness  of  the  scene  was 
enhanced  by  the  light  from  camp  fires, 
round  which  sat  soldiers  even  then  sing- 
ing Serbian  songs,  while  others  lay  any- 
where about  the  square,  wrapped  in  a  blan- 
ket, and  slept.  The  passer-by  had  to  go 
warily  to  avoid  treading  on  weary,  pros- 
trate forms.  Here  and  there  a  few  Mace- 
donian peasants,   with  oxen   and  a  waggon 


formed  a  little  group  ..by  themselves.  They 
had  "  trekked  "  all  the  way  with  what  pos- 
sessions they  could  load  behind  the  half- 
starved  cattle. 

Immediate  relief  was  urgent,  and  the 
first  to  meet  it  was  the  wife  of  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  at  Athens,  who  erected  large 
tents  in  the  grounds  of  the  Russian  hos- 
pital. For  three  to  four  weeks  the  two 
night  trains,  which'  came  in  at  any  time 
between  10  p.m.  and  4  a.m.,  continued  to. 
bring  refugees  into  Salonika  in  numbers 
varying  from  40  to  200  or  300  nightly. 
These  refugees  were  met  on  the  platform 
and  given  something  to  eat,  and  then  taken 
in  larger  motor  lorries  to  the  Russian  hos- 
pital. They  had  lost  so  much  that  no- 
thing could  persuade  them  to  be  separated, 
even  for  that  short  journey,  from  the  be- 
longings thev  had  saved.  So  the  lorries 
were  piled  high  with  baggage  of  all  descrip- 
tions, whilst  men,  women  and  children  were 
tucked  into  odd  spaces,  and  thus  went  over 
the  bumpy  Salonika  roads  to  their  destina- 
tion. The  allocation  of  space  in  the  tents 
available  was  a  difficult  matter,  but  in  the 
end  some  order  \\  as  arrived  at.  which 
though  rough  and  ready  was  effective. 

It  was  soon  found  to  be  a  good  plan  to 
give  each  arrival  a  label  with  certain  per- 
sonal particulars,  and  these  labels  were 
utilised  later  as  a  check  on  clothing  dis- 
tributed from  a  marquee  set  apart  for  that 
purpose  in  the  garden.  The  gifts  were  re- 
corded on  the  back  of  each  person's  label, 
and  this  was  produced  whenever  new 
clothes  were  asked  for,  so  that  duplication 
was  avoided  by  a  rough-and-ready,  but 
practical  "  emergency "  method.  The 
labels  were  also  used  as  entrance  permits 
to  the  camp,  and,  later  on,  to  the  boats; 
,the    faith    in    their    miracle-working    powers 
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was  almost  pathetic.  Long  after  the  .irrival 
in  Corsica  they  were  produced  on  occasion 
as  a  guarantee  of  everything  necessary 
whenever  any  assertion  was  questioned  or 
any  difficulty   arose. 

Many  of  the  arrivals  were  in  urgent  need 
oi  medical  attention.  It  was  some  time 
before    sanitary     arrangements     v.  in 

pleted,  and  in  any  case  everything  was  of 
a  temporarj   nature,  as  it  was  feared  that 

lonika  itself  might  have  to  be  evacuated, 
whilst  the  military  authorities  naturally  did 
not  approve  of  thousands  of  refugees  re- 
maining within  its  walls.  Finally,  an  offer 
of  the  French  Government  to  take  the  re- 
fugees to  Corsica  was  accepted.  It  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  though,  to 
gain  the  consent  of  the  people  themselves 
for  the  journey.  For  most  of  them  it  was 
a  leap  in  the  dark.  The  majority  had 
never  left  Serbia  before  the  great  flight, 
and  had  never  seen  the  sea.  To  cross  it 
was  to  take  a  step  cutting  themselves  off 
decisively  from  home.  Small  wonder  they 
were  afraid  ! 

The  generous  offer  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment included  that  of  free  transport  to 
Ajaccio.  It  was  on  liners  deflected  from 
Atlantic  service,  converted  into  transports 
for  troops  on  the  way  to  Salonika,  that  the 
exiles  were  taken  to  their  destination, 
through  the  months  of  December.  1915,  and 
January,  igi6.  From  400  to  800  passengers 
were  generally  sent  on  each  ship,  and  for 
each  of  these  a  passport  with  a  photograph 
had  to  be  prepared.  The  photographs  to- 
day may  serve  sometimes  as  a  heartening 
record  of  the  change  for  the  better  wrought 
by  the  stay  in  Corsica.  On  the  morning 
of  departure  the  names  of  those  leaving  in 
the  different  tents  were  called  over;  lug- 
gage was  brought  to  the  entrance,  and  the 
packing  on  to  the  lorries  begun  early.  To 
get  passports  inspected  and  numbers 
checked,  and  all  the  passengers  stately  on 
to  the  boat  took  most  of  a  busy  day.  On 
board,  cabins  were  of  necessity  not  obtain- 
able for  all,  though  the  generosity  and 
continual  helpfulness  of  the  French  per- 
sonnel 'secured  comfort  for  as  many  as  pos- 
sible. The  majority  had  to  face  five  days 
of  "  roughing  it  "  in  poop  hammocks  pro- 
vided for  the  soldiers.  The  cabins  were 
given  to  women  with  small  children,  and 
blankets  were  provided  for  all.  On  each  of 
the  large  transports  went  one  or  more  of 
the  civil  relief  workers  of  the  Serbian 
Relief  Fund,  and  one  or  more  mem- 
bers! of  the  Scottisli  Women's  Hospital 
Staff.  \lthough  submarines  were  about 
and  busy,  and  one  of  the  boats— the  ill- 
fated  "  Provence,"  which  was  sunk  on  a 
return  journey  soon  after  with  a  loss  of  800 
lives— was  chased,  and  turned  for  a  two 
hours'  race  out  of  her  course  one  evening, 
the  passages  happily  passed  mainly  without 
adventure.  The  excitement  of  departure 
put  a  veneer  over  the  actual  tragedy  of  the 
facts;     but    their    poignancy    was     cuddenly 


brought  home  irom  time  to  time  in  the 
mi  tin    distractions    by    the    dis 

some  I  at  hgure  leaning  against 

the  railings,  gazing  dumbly  at  the  disap- 
pearing  mainland  which  had  held  for  him 
.<ll  thai   life  hitherto  had  (  ounted  <i 

The   first    1  .oat  load   arrived   at     \ 
ristmas  Day,  and  found  that  t  nch 

had  allotted  .1  barracks,  an  agricultural  col- 
lege and  a  convent  tor  th«-ir  reception. 
These  the)  quickly  filled,  and  overflowed 
into  all  the  available  id  the  town, 

fresh  arrivals  kept  rea<  hing  the  place  more 
houses   and    institutions    were   handed   01 
to  them,  and  ultimatel)  small 
formed  some  distance  inland. 

In  two  village^,  under  hills  snowcapped 
most  of  the  year  mid  scenery  not  unlike 
the    most    beautiful    parts  >ia,    rooms 

have  been  taken  in  numerous  cottages.  In 
these  chiefly  families,  small  groups  of 
single  women,  and  oc<  asionally  single  men 
have  been  established.  Two  or  three 
S.R.F.    worke  v  in   each  centre,   supply- 

ing necessities  in  the  way  of  furniture  and 

ertain  definite  amount  of  relief,  .md  look- 
ing after  the  al  welfare  of  the  colony. 
The  homely  life  of  a  village  communis 
thus  open  to  the  refugees,  and  the  centres 
have  acquired  quite  a  Serbian  atmosphere.  In 
the  .village  Serbian  weavers  may  often 
be  seen  at  work  setting  up  their  looms;  the 
children  go  to  the  school,  where  they  have 
their  own  master  for  lessons  in  Serbian  in 
the  mornings,  and  French  in  the  after- 
noons. Besides  this  a  Kindergarten  has 
been  started  for  the  babies  in  each  village, 
and  Serbian  girls  who  have  been  given 
short  training  are  in  <  barge  under  the 
S.R.F*.  helper.  The  Serbian  children  are 
particularly  charming;  they  have  the  most 
natural  and  taking  manners,  and  are  de- 
lightfully spontaneous  ;  it  is  a  real  pleasure 

yo  into  ihe  Kindergartens  and  hear  them 
sing  .iml  recite,  or  see  them  at  their  gam- 
other   features   in  the  villages  arc  readii 
rooms    open    for    general    use     and     seld 
empty,   and  churches   with   Serbian   pri< 

A   hospital  wi  up  in  a  pri. 

iioiise  overlooking  t  and   il  m- 

modation  of  ninet)  beds  was  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  whilst  large  numbers  attended  dailv 
a.s  out-patients.  When  the  refugees  from 
Albania  began  to  arrive,  the  strain  on  the 
medical  officers  became  much  greater.  Miss 
Royds  giv  following  account  of  the 

fata!  pas>agr  through  the  mountain 

A    few    families    were    on    this    terrible    re- 
treat,   but    for    the    most    pari    the    fugiti\ 
were   boys   of  about    io  to    16  years  of   age. 
When  the   advance  of  the  Germans  became 

tain,  the  youths  all  over  Serbia  were 
mustered    :n    bands    under    their    professors 

1  marched  to  join  their  retreating  army. 
The  one  aim  was  to  save  them  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  at  all  costs 
the    mountains    must    be    crossed,    the    sea 

•  hcd.       At   all   co^ts    this   was  done,    and 
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the  reckoning  was  heavy  indeed.  Tents  for 
shelter  were  scarce ;  food  was  scarcer ;  for 
days  meat  was  the  only  official  ration  ;  that 
gave  out,  and  chance  governed  the  supply. 
It  was  winter,  and  the  Albanian  moun- 
tains were  deep  in  snow,  the  tracks  rough 
and  dangerous.  The  hostility  of  the  Al- 
banians added  to  the  difficulties.  Thirty 
thousand  boys,  it  is  said,  set  out  on  the 
march;  only  fifteen  thousand  reached  the 
sea,  and  of  these  fifteen  thousand  several 
hundreds  crossed  it  only  to  find  death  in 
Corfu,  and  to  be  buried  in  the  waters  they 
had  longed  to  reach.  It  was  a  remnant 
from  this  young  army  that  was  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Corsica  in  March,  1016. 
Small  wonder  that  the  numbers  in  hospital  ' 
increased,  that  the  out-patients'  hours 
spread  over  the  morning,  and  that  the  cloth- 
ing stores  were  taxed  to  the  uttermost. 
Fevers  due  to  strain  and  exhaustion  were 
common,  typhoid  fairly  frequent;  sores  were 
constantly  becoming  septic  and  took  long  to 
heal,  and  last,  but,  alas !  far  too  common 
and  often  too  far  gone  for  cure,  tuberculosis 
had  been  caused  or  accentuated  by  the 
hardship. 

Consumption  was  rampant  amongst  those 
who  got  through,  and  youths  are  constantly 
being  sent  back  from  the  Continent  suffer- 
ing from  this  disease.  Four  hostels  have 
been  opened.  One  offers  hospitality  and 
rest  to  the  convalescents  who  have  been  in- 
valided home  from  workshop,  school  and 
college  in  France. 

There  is  a  small  but  steady  stream  of 
these  arrivals  in  Ajaccio,  nearly  all  young 
men,  and  nearly  all  suffering  from  con- 
sumption in  some  'form.  Many  of  them 
passed  through  the  island  with  the  bands 
of  students  in  the  early  days  of  the  work. 
In  too  many  cases  they  return  already  past 
hope.     Those  who  have  only  been   attacked 


by  the  disease  in  its  early  stages  spend 
what  time  is  nece^ary  in  the  Isolation 
Hospital,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  special 
Hostel.  Here  they  live-  a  healthy  open-air 
life,  with  good  food,  sun-baths  and  suit- 
able exercise,  and  only  return  to  work  and 
studies  when  completely  cured.  These 
youths  are  the  hope  of  Serbia;  disease  has 
already  terribly  thinned  the  ranks  of  those 
who  have  been  in  the  army.  To  save  the  re- 
mainder is  to  do  a  work  of  the  utmost  benefit 
for  thej  nation — while  for  those  who  comehere 
to  die,  the  kindly  sympathy  and  attention 
which  surround  them  for  the  last  few 
months  of  their  life  are  surely  not  gifts 
given  in  vain. 

The  Serbs  settled  down  very  well.  They 
have  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  this 
often  acts  as  a  solvent  where  all  else  would 
fail.  The  light-hearted  way  with  which,  in 
the  midst  of  all  their  troubles  and  anxie- 
ties, thev  can  enter  into  the  celebration  of 
their  national  fete  days  is  little  short  of 
marvellous. 

In  contemplating  the  story  of  how  any 
one  of  these  refugees  came  to  Corsica,  and 
of  their  life  in  the  island,  one  feels  that  in 
these  days  it  is  not  true  that  "  romance 
died  the  day  before  yesterday."  Contact 
with  them  brings  home  more  than  any 
statistics  how  the  stuff  for  tragedy  is 
woven  by  war  out  of  the  lives  of  the 
humblest  individuals.  One  is  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  wonder  that  people  can  lose 
so  much  and  recover  so  rapidly.  Here  is 
life  stripped  of  the  unessentials — hitherto 
regarded  as  essentials — and  to  meet  the 
need  springs  eternal  the  hope  which  enables 
even  the  older  men  and  women  to  face  the 
prospect  of  beginning  to  build  up  their  lives 
again  when  the  day  of  peace  dawns  and 
brings  with  it  the  day  of  return. 


WHEN    POLAND    WAS    CUT    UP    FOR    THE 

FOURTH   TIME. 


Writing  in  Munsey's  Magazine,  on  the 
"  Problem  of  Poland."  Willis  J.  Abbott 
gives  a  brief  history  of  that  unhappy  coun- 
try. He  says  that  not  until  it  had  been 
thrice  hacked  into  segments  by  the  sword 
of  tyranny  or  treacherously  divided  by 
Machiavelian  diplomats  did  Poland  begin 
to  show  the  qualities  that  would  fit  it  for 
independence  or  even  for  autonomy.  Dur- 
ing the  twelve  hundred  years  in  which 
Poland  was  free,  united,  autonomous,  its 
people^  were  debased,  oppressed,  per- 
secuted. Though  independent  of  foreign 
domination,  it  was  scourged  by  innumer- 
able princes,  counts  and  barons,  whose  pro- 
fligate courts  were  perched  upon  the  backs 
of  the  peasants,  toiling  and  starving  that 
the  nobles  might  riot.     Wastrel  nobles  and 


their  parasites  oppressed  and  plundered 
down-trodden  peasantry.  These  were  the 
classes  in  Poland  prior  to  its  first  partition 
in   1772. 

Napoleon  trifled  with  the  Poles,  and  de- 
ceived them  in  1807,  promising  the  Tsar 
Alexander  I.  on  the  gold-decked  raft 
anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemen  at 
Tilsit,  that  the  name,  of  Poland  should 
never  be  revived.  He  got  round  this  pro- 
mise by  creating  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  so  successfully  hoodwinked  the  Poles 
that,  in  181 2,  when  he  broke  with  Russia, 
and  led  the  Grande  Armee  across  the  Vis- 
tula, 60,000  of  the  best  soldiers  the  Poles 
could  recruit  followed  his  fortunes,  and 
shared  with  the  French  the  horrors  of  the 
winter  retreat  from  Moscow.     The  Congress 
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Vienna  pulled  to  pieces  the  map 
Europe  thai  Napoleon  hatl  made,  and  built 
another  one,  but  the  diplomatists  did  little 
better  than  the  military  atrtocrat.  1 
gave  satisfaction  to  no  one,  and  sacrificed 
the  little  peoples  in  shameless  manner. 
Russia,  b)  exceedingly  rlever  diplomacy, 
managed  !•>  secure  almost  the  whole  of 
Roland. 

Austria  was  deprived  of  all  her  former 
booiv  save  Galicia,  with  one  and  one-half 
million  people.  Prussia  was  stripped  of  hrr 
..1,1  holdings  except  Posen,  West  Prussia, 
and  Ermeland,  with  about  a  million  people. 
The  city  of  Cracow,  with  sixty  thousand 
inhabitants  was  left  independent.  To 
Russia  went  all  the  remainder,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  two  and  one  half  mil- 
lion-. 1'  may  be  noted  here  that  despite 
revolutions  put  down  with  bloody  hands, 
persecutions,  pogroms,  massacres,  depor- 
tations, and  a  steady  stream  of  emigration 
to  the  United  States,  the  population  of  this 
same  territory  in  the  year  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  world  war  exceeded  ten  millions. 

Russia  would  never  have  got  this  1. 
share  had  everyone  not  assumed  that  the 
Tsar  would  give  the  kingdom  entire 
autonomy  in  local  affairs,  and  practical 
independence  under  nominal  Russian  suzer- 
ainty. The  Tsar  promised  that  the  Polish 
tongue  was  to  l>e  used  without  restriction  ; 
legislators  wok-  guaranteed  against  arrest; 
the  legislature  was  to  be  elective,  and  to 
control  the  public  purse.  Prospects  tor  the 
Polo  appeared  to  l>e  brilliant. 

The  award  had  been  hedged  about  with 
;-  possible  safeguard  save  one  there 
was  no  way  to  safeguard  the  plighted  word 
of  a  Tsar,  any  more  than  the  good  faith 
of  a  Kaiser  to-day.  Historians,  basing  their 
convictions  on  contemporaneous  document-, 
believe  that  Alexander  sought  the  king 
ship  of  the  new  state  with  a  sincere  purp 

ruling  it  wisely  and  developing  it  liberally. 
If   so,   he  overestimated   his  own   will-power 
and     underestimated     the    aut> 
*  initiation  oi  the  house  of  Romanoff. 

( m    the    surface    Russia    ao  eded    to   the 
conditions  imposed,  but  the  Pol 
their  rights  and  liberty    lor  <»iil\  1   or 

two.     The  Ts.h's  brotlv  r,  ntine,  ap- 

pointed Viceroy,   was  .1  man  •  overn- 

able  temper,  barriering  upon  insanity. 

His    brutality    drov<  1    high-spirited 

Polish  officers  to  suicide      He  began  a-  once 
to    encroach    upon    the    constitution.      Mi 
■t   the  diet  who  criticised  his  rule  v. 
arbitrarily    arrested    and    imprisoned, 
dungeons  were  crowded.     Spies  w  ery- 

where.  The  universitv  provided  foi  in  the 
constitution  was  suppressed.  The  second 
diet  rejected  some  of  the  viceroy's  mea- 
sures, and  he  refused  to  call  another  tor 
five  years,  meantime  collecting  and  expend- 


ing revenues  in  flat  defiance  of  the  law. 
\hxand<r  I.  died,  and  his  successor, 
Nicholas  I.,  began  systematically  to  destroy 

if   autonomy    in    Poland. 

.1.(1    to    (!•  ion,   the    people    rose    in 

the    revolution    of    1S30,    which    was   perhaps 

what    Ni<  holas    wanted,    for    in    a   contest   of 

aims    the    Poles    were   fa 

The  struggle  was  ho;  from  the  be- 

ginning,  yel   it   !  ten  months.     An 

appeal  was  m  thi        ners  ->f  the  com- 

pact    of     1815.     r.reat     Britain.     Frniv 
Prussia,   and  Austria,   but   not  one  had  I 
pluck   to  defend    the  rights  they   had  con- 
ferred upon  the  Pol< 

With  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  came 
the  inevitable  persecution.  Dungeons,  exile 
to  the  cold  and  cruel  wastes  of  Siberia,  m 
the  lightest  penalties  inflicted  on  those 
ted  of  conspiracy  against  Russia. 
The    l'o!ish    intellect    h  been    aler?. 

imaginative,  poetic,  and  through  the  ranks 
of  the  intellectuals  the  brutality  of  Tsarism 
stalked  with  knout  and  fetters  in  hand. 
The  universities  of  Warsaw  and  Yilna  were 
closed.  The  contents  of  libraries  and 
museums  were  transferred  to  Russia. 
Schools  were  closed,  to  re-open  with  Rus- 
sian teachers  only,  and  with  the  use  of  the 
Polish  language  prohibited. 

But    persecution    bred    nationalism,    and 
it  was  not  long  'nefore  there  was  a  furt; 
insurrection.      Poets    became    warriors    ami 
warriors  jx*  is.      They  defied  the  Russians 
though  they  had  no  <  .  and  many  were 

shot    down     a-    they    knelt     singing    th< 
national  anthem.     They  were  slain  by  hun- 
dreds in  their  churches.     The  result  of  the 
second    insurrection    was    to    finally    thrust 
l". .land   beneath   the   hard   heel  of  Russian 
autocracy.       The     Polish     clergy,     Roman 
Catholic,    wire  savagely     j>ersecuted.     de- 
prived of  their  dioo  riven  from  their 
pulpits.       The    kingdom    ol     Poland    w 
robbed  of   its  verj    name,   and  called   the 
Vistula  Province.              people    were    ban 
ished    by    the    thousand    to    Siberia    until 
there  remained  not  enough  to  till  the  soil. 

But    tl  -    under   German    rule    have 

suffered  equally,    though    they    had 

not  given  their  oppressors  the  same  excuse 
for  harshness.     In  both  territories  the  effort 
has    hem     to    crush    out    every    remnant    of 
lish   nationality.     The  n<  >ngue   was 

rbidden   in   the  churches,    in   the   schoo 
in     public     p  'ii    ;n     private     talk. 

an    officials    listened    at    windows    to 
discover    it     P  ing    spoken.      In 

the  schools  the  children  were  taught  even 
to  pray  in  German  or  Russian,  and  were 
pitilessly  flogged  tor  refusal  or  for  sheer 
inability  to  learn.  Parents  who  protested 
wen-  cast  into  gaol.  Letters  addressed  in 
Polish  were  held  at  the  post-office.  When 
they  were  called  for,  the  applicant  was  ar- 
rested and    fined. 
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Germany,  in  i88£,  says  Mr.  Abbott,  for- 
cibly deported  more  than  40,000  Poles  at 
48  hours'  notice,  and  was  then  obliged  to 
import  Chinese  coolies  to  take  their  places 
in  industry. 

Both  nations  tried  to  expel  the  Poles  by 
forcibly  buying-  their  lands  and  selling-  them 
to  Russians  or  Germans.  But  the  Poles 
rebought  faster  than  they  could  be  expro- 
priated, and  laws  against  their  ownership 
of  land  had  to  be  passed.  Germany  put 
such  heavy  taxes  on  buildings  owned  by 
Poles  that  the  peasantry  took  to  living  in 
vans,  and  put  wheels  under  their  chicken- 
coops   and  corn-cribs. 

Long  before  the  present  war  broke  out 
Adam  Mickiewicz,  the  poet  of  Poland's 
purgatory,  had  prayed  as  follows  in  his 
Litanv  : — 


From  Russian.  Austrian,  and  Prussian 
bondage  deliver   us,  O   Lord. 

By  the  martyrdom  of  the  thirty  thousand 
knights  of  Bar,  who  died  for  faith  and 
freedom,  deliver  us,   O  Lord. 

By  the  martyrdom  of  twenty  thousand 
citizens  of  Praga,  slaughtered  for  faith  and 
freedom,  deliver  us,  O  Lord. 

By  the  mart\  rdom  of  the  youth  of  Lithu- 
ania, slain  by  the  knout,  dead  in  the  mines, 
and  in  exile,  deliver  us,_  O  Lord. 

By  the  wounds,  tears,  and  sufferings  of 
all  Polish  prisoners,  exiles,  and  pilgrims, 
deliver  us,  O  Lord. 

For  a  universal  war  for  the  freedom  of 
nations, we  beseech  Thee,   O  Lord. 

The  war  thus  piteously  besought  has 
come,  but  thus  far  has  brought  to  the  Poles 
only  new  suffering  and  new  spoliation. 


"DETERMINING  THEIR   OWN   FUTURE." 


Chile  and  Peru  fought  a  long  and  bitter 
war  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and,  at  the  Peace  Conference  which 
finally  ended  it,  in  1884,  certain  pro- 
vinces were  handed  over  by  Peru  to 
the  rival  republic  in  the  south.  One 
of  these,  the  province  of  Tarapaca, 
was  ceded  unconditionally,  but  the  others, 
Arica  and  Tacna,  were  ceded  temporarily 
only,  an  article  in  the  treaty  providing  that 
after  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  that  is  to 
say  in  1894,  the  definite  ownership  of  the 
two  provinces  should  be  determined  by  a 
plebiscite.  But  it  was  not  distinctly  speci- 
fied in  the  article  whether  the  people  dwell- 
ing in  the  provinces  in  1894  were  those  who 
were  permitted  to  vote,  or  whether  only  the 
original  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the  war 
were  to  have  that  right.  Much  controversy 
has  raged  over  the  matter,  with  the  net  re- 
sult that  the  plebiscite  has  not  been  taken  at 
all.  Writing  on  the  subject  in  Cuba  Cortiem- 
poranea,  Signor  Felix  Nieto  el  Rio  traces 
the  history  of  the  provinces,  and  sets  out 
the  present  position  between  Peru  and  Chile. 

Being    a    Chilean    he  naturally    takes    a 

somewhat    biassed    view    of    the    matter. 

About  the  plebiscite  he  says  : — 

Chile  held  that  all  actual  residents  had 
a  right  to  exercise  this  privilege,  while 
Peru  contended  that  the  voting-  should  be 
confined  to  those  who  were  residents  in 
1884,  when  the  treatv  was  signed.  As  in 
the  ten-year  interval.  Chile  had  •  actively 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  Chilean  set- 
tlers, and  as  many  of  the  former  Peru- 
vian inhabitants  had  gone  away  the 
chances  were  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of 
a  permanent  annexation  of  Tacna  and  Arica 
to  Chile  if  all  the  actual  residents  were 
permitted  to  vote,  while  in  case  the  only 
qualified  voters  should  be  the  resident  Peru- 
vians the   decision    was    equally    certain  to 


be  the  other  way.  The  treaty  provision  that 
til?  losing  side  in  the  election  was  to  re- 
ceive from  the  other  party  10,000,000  pesos 
in  silver  was  not  regarded  by  Peru  as  a 
satisfactory  offset  for  her  territorial  loss. 

After  fourteen  years  of  more  or  less 
active  negotiation,  leading  to  no  particular 
result,  diplomatic  relations  between  Chile 
and  Peru  were  severed  in  1908. 

The  long-  delay  served  to  crystallise  the 
belief  prevailing  among:  many  Chileans  that 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  as  to  the  retro- 
cession of  the  provinces  were  merely  formal, 
and  designed  to  veil  an  actual  cession, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Peruvians  were 
inclined  to  regard  the  failure  to  hold  the 
promised  plebiscite  as  invalidating  the 
entire  treaty,  and  thus  making  imperative 
the  return  of  the  ceded  provinces,  the 
"  captives." 

Signor  Felix  Nieto  el  Rio  fails  to  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  great  nitrate  deposits- 
were  found  in  the  provinces  in  dispute  after 
their  cession  to  Chile,  and  that,  whilst  in 
1884  this  desert  like,  waterless  region,  ap- 
peared to  be  of  very  little  value,  by  1894 
it  had  become  one  of  the  greatest  revenue- 
producing  areas  of  the  whole  of  Chile.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  prac- 
tically all  the  working  plants  in  this  dis- 
trict are  owned  and  operated  by  British 
companies,  and  that  the  railways  have  fot 
the  most  part  been  built  by  British  enter- 
prise. Whilst  Chile  might  have  been  will- 
ing to  agree  to  a  plebiscite  being  taken  had 
no  nitrate  deposits  been  discovered,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  the  Chileans  now  risk  losing  this  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  property  by  the  adverse 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  24,000  inhabit- 
ants. A  further  complication  has  now 
arisen,  says  Signor  Felix  Nieto  el  Rio. 
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WHERE    WOMEN    HAVE    REPLACED    MEN. 


We    know    that    in    (ireat    Britain 
million    women    are    labouring    where    i 
naerl)  a  million  men  worked,  but  we  do  not 
often    g<  I    man)    det  iils  oi    what   the)    are 
doing,    and    how    they    are   doing    it.      Mr. 
M    ne    Watson,    Managing    1  >!■  'he 

it    ami    ( x>ke    ( !ompan)    oi    1 
don.   which  supplies  to  a   great  port 

of   tin-    metropolis,    tells    rea  of   The 

World's    Work   somethii  what    women 

arc  doing  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  and 
the  handling  of  bye-products.  We  begjft, 
he  says,  b)  taking  on  only  the  wives  and 
relatives  bi  the  men  who  had  left  us  to 
fight.  These  women  were  only  too  anxious 
to  "  carry  on  "  to  th<  best  of  their  capacity, 
and  were  welcomed  and  willingly  initiated 
bv  the  men  still  remaining.     It  is  upon  this 

nidation  that  a  solid  and  enduring  fabric 
of    mutual     trust     and     goodwill     has    been 

reared. 

Mr.  Watson  docs  not  mention  the  fact 
that  this  great  company  has  been  run  for  a 
long   time  on   co  lines,    and   em- 

ployees then-  have  a  direct  interest  in  its 
financial  success.  In  fact,  for  a  long  time 
it   has  been  very   difficult   for  anybody   not 

relative  of  an  employee  t"  obtain  an  en- 
gagement there.  It  was  a  son  of  preserve 
for  the  original  workmen  ami  their  descen- 
dants. 

V  trh       1 200     women  empld] 

slightly  over  half  being  distributed  aim 

ijlly     Utv.  •     gas     works    and 

clerical    staff,    and    the    remaining    fifty    per 

it.   working  in  th  sales  department, 

stove  and  metre  shops,  and  the  products 
works.  The  woman's  work  is  generally 
highly  efficient,  though  the  quantity  <>f  the 
output  is  not  eqi  that  ol    i  man      It  b 

koned  that  it  tak  nen  to  fill  the 

place    of    four    men.       The    girls    who    are 
doing  the  work  because  the)  need  th«  moi 
are   found   to  be    far   more  trustworthy   and 
painstaking,    and  e  siipervi 

than  t  ho  look  upon  their  jobs  as  tem- 

porary   and    nothing    more   than    a    Stopg 
until   the)    marry. 

Nearly  all  the  jobs  done  by  women  within 
tli.  >orks     arc      of      a      fairly      arduous 

nature  ordinary  navvying,  for  instance, 
trucking  coal  and  coke,  loading  breeze  and 
clinker,  handling  tar  barrels,  and  weighing 
sulphate.  Affain,  work  in  the  Produi  is  De- 
partment, on  the  pi  tC  and  naphthalene 
plants,  for  example,  is  not  the  easiest  nor 
the  most  pleasant  of  occupations. 


The  h  nen   do  is 

emptying   and    re  purine 

There  the\   use  pick  and  on  the  spent 

oxide  in  the  tanks,  and  '-arrx 
it  awa\  on  their  hack- 

Vet  the  KranKrs  told  off  for  this  job,  and 
other-  almost  as  laborious,  work  with  no  less 
will  and  vigour  than  those  engaged  in  the 
comparatively  li^ht  painting, 

dressing  bricks,   or  the  manufacture  of 
inforc  •  iods   out  of  cement  and 

refuse    from    the    Beck  ton    woi  n<  rete, 

by  the  way,  which  is  practically  everlasting 
in  use  and  ing-  any  amount  of  valuable 

timber. 

All    the    women   are   medicall)    examined 
being   en; 
61      a      lad)      whose     medical      knowledge 
specially  equips  r  the  task  of  sel 

ing   those   suitab      I     ra   amo 

adidafes  who  For  em- 

ployment, foi    »vomerj    pay    sr>ecial 

attention  to  the   physical    well-beii 
s.    and    whenever  it    is    found    thai 
it    i  physical  strain  is  imp-  n  any- 

one  other    arrangement  made. 

hands    are  given     a     fortnight's     practical 
training  in  the  mantle  maintenaro  :rt- 

ment,    and   then  \ anima- 

tion.      At    the  end   •  • 

are  c\  to  maintain   6oo  burners   per 

week,  with  a  stead)  in<  up  to  825.     It 

u  as  thought  that  this  w  r  done 

by   women,   who  ai  erbiall)    so  much 

lighter  oi   hand  than  men,  l>u:   as  a  mal 

difference  between  the  two 
sexes  was  noticed  in  practice.  A  single  girl 
can  unite,  burn  off  and  shape  no  less  than  a 
thousand  mantles  a  day,  and  in  the  whole 
department  the  b  re  3  per  cent,  of 

t  tal  nam]  mantles  handled. 

The  entire  motoi  >mpany 

is  in  the  char  a   woman  who.  Mr. 

W    I  son,  is  one  of  the  men 

he  knows.      I  any  vans,  driven  by 

women,    an-   those     .  r   collecting 

pTs  from  the  slol  meters,  and  for  I 
pn  d  sen  works 

and  2  .  npanv.     The  drh 

do  their  own  running  repairs,  and  are  very 
n  on  f  rk. 

enthOsiastically   volunteered 
facials  of  the  company  about  dur- 
ing   air-raids  -an    anxious    time    for    us,    as 
u  can  imagine — if  by  any  chance  a  Gotha 
ores  a  direct  hit  on  one  of  our  g"as  mains 
and    instant    attention    is    necessary;    and    I 
am   quite    certain    that    their    nerves    will    be 
equal  to  any  emergency. 
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Q.  —  Could  you  tell  me  when  the  secret  trea- 
ties referred  to  in  the  cables  were 
made? 

A. — -There  were  several  secret,  treal 
published  1>\  the  Bolshevik  Government. 
All  of  these  appear  to  have  been  concluded 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  first 
dne  that  was  issued  dealt  with  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  Russia  was  to  have  the 
Dardanelles.  Constantinople,  the  western 
shore  of  the  Bosphorus  and  certain  dis- 
tricts in  Asia  Minor.  ■  The  next  dealt  with 
the  Allies'  recognition  of  the  right  of  Russia 
to  define  her  western  boundaries,  but  in- 
sisted that  the  Polish  question  was  one  for 
international  discussion.  The  next  dealt 
with  the  concessions  offered  to  Greece  to 
induce  her  to  assist  Serbia.  Another  of  the 
documents  published  set  out  the  French 
claim  for  German  provinces  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  arrangement 
with  Russia,  whereby  portions  of  Germany 
and  Austria  were  to  be  occupied  by  Russian 
troops,  and  ultimately  made  free  neutral 
States,  economically  independent  of  Ger- 
many. 

Q.— When  was  the  Treaty  about  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Pope  made? 

A. — The  secret  treaty  with  Italy  is  dated 
April  26th,  1915.  and  provided  for  British 
and  French  naval  assistance  until  the  Aus- 
trian navy  was  destroyed,  and  also  agreed 
to  the  Italian  claim  for  the  Trentino, 
Southern  Tyrol  (to  the  Brenner  Pass), 
Trieste,  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  with  other 
geographical  boundaries  outlined  in  detail. 
Italy  was  to  be  given,  control  over  the 
foreign  relationships  of  Albania,  but  was 
not  to  oppose  the  giving  of  portions  of  that 
country  to  Montenegro,  Serbia  and  Greece. 
Italy  was  to  have  the  right  to  increase  her 
territory  in  Africa,  at  the  .expense  of  Ger- 
many, and  Great  Britain  undertook  to  give 
Italy  a  loan  of  ^50,000,000.  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  promised  Italy 
support  in  preventing  Papal  influence  from 
ending  the  war,  and  in  regulating  questions 
concerning  it. 
Q.— Was  there  not  a  Japanese  secret  treaty? 

A. — 'Another  of  the  secret  treaties  pub- 
lished was  between  Japan  and  Russia,  and 
was  concluded  in  July.  19 16,  at  the  same 
time  as  another  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  which  was  published  at  the  time. 
The  latter  dealt  in  vague  terms  with  various 


things  ;   the    former   was   far  more  explicit, 
and  went  into  military  details.     It  virtually. 
provided  for  joint  military  action  by  Japan 
and  Russia  to  ex<  lude  the  influence  of  other 
Powers    from  China. 

Q.  — Could  you  tell  me  the  actual  tonnage 
of  ships  turned  out  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war? 

A.  The  e'xact  figures  for  191 7  are  not 
yet  available,  but  the  following  statement 
issued  by  a  committee  of  the  French  Senate 
concerning  the  output  of  shipyards  for  the 
four  years  before  that  is  interesting  : — 


1.9*3- 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Great       Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Britain — 

1,932,153 

1.683,5''/ 

650,919 

582,305 

British 

Dominions — 

2i.6g5 

45.734 

31.837 

46,181 

United  States — 

276,448 

200,764 

.042 

521,136 

Holland    104,296 

118,156 

238,503 

226,866 

Norway      50,637 

54,202 

63.292 

45 

Sweden      18,524 

15,163 

38,322 

25,927 

Denmark  40,932 

32,815 

49,969 

37,U9 

France     176,095 

1 14,052 

41,320 

38,382 

Spain             — 

— 

10,807 

1 1,161 

Italy            50,356 

48,g8i 

3', 253 

62,044 

China             — 

— 

8,073. 

7,940 

Japan          64,664 

85,S6i 

106. 

• 

232,850 

2,735,800   2,399,291  1,54:, 725  1,838,648 

We  know  that  Great  Britain  produced 
1,200,000  tons  in  19 1 7.  and  the  United 
States  800,000  tons.  We  may  assume  that 
the  Dutch  produced  only  100,000  tons 
—they  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  sup- 
plies in  191 7 — and  that  Japan  launched 
300.000  tons,  whilst  the  building  efforts  of 
other  Powers  mentioned  is  hardly  likely  to 
have  been  great  T  in  1917  tl\an  it  was  in 
iqi6.  In  this  assumption,  then,  the  ton- 
nage produced  in  191 7  would  have  been 
something  like  2,675,491. 

Q.— What  tonnage  has   Germany  produced? 

A. — The  Senate  Committee  stated  that 
Germany  produced  465,000  tons  in  1913, 
387.000  tons  in  1914.  150,000  tons  in  1915, 
and  25.000  tons  in  1916.  but  the  authors 
of  the  report,  whilst  giving  these  figu' 
which  had  been  issued  as  official  in  Great 
Britain,  stated  that  they  believed  them  to  be 
inaccurate,  and  reckoned  the  German  out- 
put of  new  tonnage  to  be  203,000  for  1914* 
226.000  for  1 9 1 5 ,  and  that  1,000.000  tons 
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were  launched  or  under  construction  in 
1916. 

Q.— Who  are  the  Bolsheviks? 

A. — Originally    this   name   wa  n   to 

the  more  extreme  Social  Democrats,  men 
who  believed  that  for  successful  revolution 
it  was  necessarv  t<>  educate  the  wage-earn- 
ing classes.  The  other  wing  of  the  Socialist 
party  was  known  as  tlx  -  i  Revolution- 
ists,    who    demanded    a    more  active  pro- 

unme.  They  were  divided  into  the 
Maximalists  and  Minimalists,  the  Social 
Democrats  being  divided  into  Bolsheviks 
and  Melsheviks.  The  Maximalists  un 
with  the  Bolsheviks,  and  the  other  wings 
of  the  two  parties  have  followed  them 
pretty  closely,  although  they  still  contend 
that  the  propec  method  to  adopt  was  to 
bring  about  reforms  gradually,  not  to  go 
in  for  wholesale  revolutionary  methods. 
Most  of  the  anarchists  are  to  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Bolsheviks. 

Q.— What  does  Bourgeois   mean? 

A.— The  French  middle-class  during  the 
times  pf  the*  Revolution,  were  known  as  the 
bourgeoisie,  but  in  Russia  the  term  has 
come  to  be  applied  to  everyone  whose  in- 
terests and  political  leanings  arc  known  to 
be  opposed  to  or  to  differ  from  those  of 
the  masses. 

0-  Reference  is  sometimes  made  in  the 
papers  to  "  Pogrom  "  in  Russia. 
What  actually  is  a  Pogrom? 

A.- — A  pogrom  is  a  sort  of  official  per- 
secution of  the  Jews,  which  includes  whole- 
sale massacres.  As  the  revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment rescinded  the  restrictive  laws  af- 
fecting Jews,  it  was  "assumed  that  there 
would  be  no  mor«-  i>ogroms,  but  it  appears 
that  massacres  of  the  Jews  have  taken 
place,  and  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  in  Russia  a  very  strong  anti- 
pathy to  Jews,  who  in  mar.  -  have 
whole  communities  in  their  power,  as  v 
are  the  money  lender,  in  that  country  as  in 
so  many  others. 

Q.— Was  Cenerat  Foch  ever  in  supreme 
command  of  the  Allied  armies  on  the 
western  front? 

A. — Marshal  Joffre  was  in  supreme  com- 
mand during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and 
General  Foch  had  control  over  the  northern 
armies  of  France  and  the  British  army  at 
that  time.  Since  then  l>e  has  been  ma 
Chief  of  Staff,  which  means  that  he  was 
eral  director  of  all  operations  on  the 
western  front,  although  General  Petain  and 
Marshal  Haig  were  the  actual  commanders- 
in-chief  in  the  field. 


0  Could  you  tell  me  what  increases  the 
railway  men  of  Great  Britain  have  had 
since  the  war  began''  # 

A.  —  In    1  •     ruarv,    loijj,    British  railway 

men,  earning  less  than  20/-   a  A  a 

rise  of    |  I   Bfc  l         ruing  30/-   a  week   * 

or  more,  one  of  2/-.      In  er,    1915, 

February  bonus  was  in  to  a  uni- 

m  5/-  a  week,  but  in  S  -  r  of  the 

following  year  the  5/-  bonus  v 
and    in    April,    1917.    another    5/-   a    week 
was   granted.      If,    t  men   are. 

•  essful   in  obtaining  the  additional   ir 
eek,   for  which  they  are  now  agitating, 

v  will  have  added  25         week   dl  round 
to  their  wages,  and  ;£"  16,000,000  .  it 

is  estimated,  to  the  cost  of  workh.  il- 

wa\s  : 

0-  Is  any  flax  grown  in  the  United  King- 
dom? 

A. — Ireland  e  of  the  three 

countries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
grows  flax  to  an  In  Scotland,  in 

1916,  there  were  betw.tn  30  and  40  acres 
of  land  under  flax.  England  grows  \ 
little,  whilst  Ireland'-  crop  in  1 91 7  was 
about  20,000  tons — an  almost  negligible 
quantity  compared  to  Russia's  product* 
of  about  400.000  tons.  The  German  pene- 
tration into  the  great  flax-growing  district 
of  Russia,  so  closely  linked  to  British  in- 
dustry by  the  thriving  jv>rt  of  Riga,  is  much 
more  than  a  matter  of  military  significance. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  flax 
and  linen  manufactures  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  approximately,  England  4750,  Scot- 
land J8.850,  Ireland  75.100.  In  1913 
200,000  tons  of  flax  were  imported,  4  5ths 
coming  from  Russia,  and  1  /5th  from  Bl 
gium. 

0-     Do    the    British   authorities    utilise    the 
•    waste    of    the    army    in    the    way    the 
Germans   do? 

A  The\  did  not  at  first.  In  fact  it  was 
onl)    after   the   criticisn  the    National 

penditure  Committee  that  they  set  to 
rnest.     Mr.  Bonar  Law  gave  some 

ilts  of    the  salvage   now   el  He 

said  that  from  waste  fats  collected  from 
•  amps  sufficient  tallow  had  U-en  produced 
to  provide  soap  for  the  entire  needs  of  the 
army,  navy  and  Government  departments, 
with  a  surplus  for  public  use  producing  an 

ial  revenue  of  alx>ut  ^960,000  per  an- 
num. From  the  sarffe  source  1800  tons  of 
glyo  rine  had  Ken  produced,  sufficient  to 
provide  the  propellant  for  18,000,000  t8- 
pounder  shells.  For  imported  glvcerine 
the  Government  has  to  pay  ^300  per  ton, 
and    it   costs   it  only   ,£59/10/-    a   ton   to 
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make  it  from  waste  fat.  There  is  a  saving 
here  of  over  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 
Further,  he  said  -that  no  less  than 
£j. 000. 000  worth  of  military  rags  had 
been  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  new  cloth 
and  army  blankets,  whilst  hundreds  of 
pounds'  worth  of  condemned  boots  had 
been  repaired  and  sold.  Tt  is  a  serious  thing 
that  these  millions  were  allowed  to  go  to 
waste  for  so  long  until  indeed  a  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  suggested  to  the  authorities 
that  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  things  we 
might  copy   the  enemy. 

Q,— Is  it  true  that  co-operative  shops  were 
the  only  ones  before  which  food  queues 
did  not  form  in  England? 

A. — There  may  have  been  others  but  a 
member  of*"  the  Sheffield  Co-operative 
Society  informed  Lord  Rhondda  that  queues 
were  never  to  be  found  outside  co-operative 
shops.  Every  member  of  a  society  was 
rationed  according  to  the  number  of  his 
family.  He  went  on  to  assure  the  Food 
Controller  that  if  people  are  refused  the 
food  and  know  it  is  there,  they  will  get  it 
and  urged  compulsory  rationing.  This  was 
some  weeks  before  that  measure  was  intro- 
duced. It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
co-operative  societies  began  rationing  long 
before  the  Government  took  action. 

Q. — Did  wages  increase  much  in  Great  Bri- 
tain during    1917? 

A. — According  to  The  Labour  Gazette 
changes  in  rate  of  wages  affected  4,690,000 
people,  and  resulted  in  a  net  weekly  wage 
increase  of  £2,183.000.  The  comparable 
figures  for  19 16  were  3,593,000  and 
£637,000.  That  is  to  say  during  19 16 
£33.124.000  more  was  paid  in  wages  than 
.  in  1915,  arid  in  1917  £113,516,000  more 
was  paid  than  in  1916.  During  the  two  years 
the  increase  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£179,764.000. 

Q.  —  How  much  higher  are  prices  of  com- 
modities in  Great  Britain  now  than  they 
were  in  1914? 

A. — The  Board  of  Trade  states  that 
wholesale  prices  based  on  1900  prices  as 
100  stood  at  1 13.6  in  July,  1914,  at  143.9 
during  1915,  at  186.5  during  1916,  and  at 
242.9  during  1917.  That  is  to  say  a  com- 
modity costing,  say.  .£5/13/7  at  the  out- 
break of  war,  now  costs  £12  '2/10.  Retail 
prices  in  January,  1918.  were  106  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  July,   1914. 

Q. — How  much  money  has  Great  Britain 
borrowed  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war? 

A. — According  to  the  Treasury  summary 
the  total   amount  borrowed  up  to  January 


1 2th,  jo  1 8.  was  £4.858.491.283  since 
August,  1954;  no  less  than  £1.518.964.826 
was  raised  by  revenue.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  although  close  on  ^5, 000,000,000 
lias  been  borrowed,  the  amount  raised  by 
the  three  war  loans  totalled  only 
£1.966.5x2.950.  Of        the        balance 

£1.090,228,000  has  been  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  Treasury  Bills,  carrying  5  and  6  per 
cent.,  and  the  remaining  £2.000,000.000 
must  have  been  obtained  in  other  waj  -. 
chiefly  from  the  United  States.  That,  ere 
lung,  no  less  than  £3.000.000.000  will 
have  to  be  raised  somehow  or  other  in 
Great  Britain  is  obvious.  1  ie  interest 
alone  on  this  great  debt  equals 
£250,000,000  a  year. 

Q,— Have  the  munition     plants  been  greatly 
speeded  up  in  England? 

A. — Immensely.  It  is  officially  stated 
that  every  13  days  the  same  quantity  of 
eighteen-pounder  shells  is  being  turned  out 
as  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  the 
war  :  that  in  seven  days  as  many  heavy 
howitzer  shells  are  marie  as  were  producer? 
during  the  first  year  of  war ;  that  five  da\> 
produce  of  shells  for  medium  guns  and 
howitzers  equals  the  entire  output  from 
August  14th  to  July  15th.  and  that  in  a 
single  day  as  many  shells  for  heavy  guns 
are  turned  out  as  were  made  during  the 
first  twelve  months  of  the  conflict.  This  is  a 
wonderful  achievement,  but  it  also  suggests 
appalling  inefficiency  in  the  early  days  of 
the  struggle. 

Q.— Did   Japan   recently   lend    Great   Britain 
money? 

A. — In  January  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment gave  the  British  Treasury  a  credit 
of  ^£10,000,000  by  purchasing  British 
Treasury  Bills  for  one  year  at  a  discount 
rate  of  5^  per  cent.  Japanese  gold  to  the 
value  of  £8,000.000  was  sent  to  New  York 
to  be  placed  to  Great  Britain's  credit  and 
£2,000,000  of  gold  was  sent  to  India. 

Q.— Are  the  Japanese  supplying  China  with 
weapons  of  war? 

A. — A  contract  was  signed  on  January 
1 2th,  wherebv  Japan  undertook  to  supply 
China   with  £4,000.000  worth  of  arms. 

Q. — Could   you   tell   me   how   much   the  war 
is   costing    Italy   every   day? 

A. — The  Minister  of  Finance  stated  in 
January  that  the  cost  of  the  war  had  been 
15.722.000,000  lires  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  November.  191 7.  That  works  out  at 
£1.723,000  a  day.  Since  then  the  Ita- 
lians have  lost  more  than  half  their  heavy 
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i      .mi  I   imm<  i   •  *  .ir  material, 

are  to  assume  that  as  thesi    must 

i»    replaced   as   soon  as  possible  the  daily 

w.it  <-<^t  will                  '  -tl >1  >  more  this  y< 
than  it  was  last. 

Q.  Does  Holland  have  to  prepare  the  in- 
ternment camps  for  the  British  and 
German  war  prisoners  sent  to  that 
country? 

A.  Presumabh  Dutch  workn*  11  • 
imps,  but  it  was  announced  recent!) 
that  the  <  "■■  rman  Govt  rnmenl  was  supplying 
the  materia]  for  th<  onstpuction  of  the  bar 
racks  tor  the  British  prisoners,  and  also 
medicines  for  them,  whilst  the  British  Gov- 
ernment supplies  the  grain  for  th<  interned 
Germans. 

0.  Were  many  German  civilians  taken 
prisoners   in    East    Africa? 

A..— -There  could  not  have  been  very 
many,  as  altogether  there  were  only  5000 
whites  in  the  country, when  the  war  broke 
out.  That  some  were  taken  prisoner  is  evi- 
denced bj  the  arrangement  recently  reached 
between  the  Belgian  and  German  Govern- 
ments whereb)  the  former  will  repatriate 
all  German  civilian-  taken  in  East  Africa, 
and  the  latter  will  liberate  all  the  Belgian 
women  and  children  interned  in  German 
imps. 

• 

Q.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  statements  in 
the  paper  to  the  effect  that  people  are 
starving  in  Germany  and  that  a  con- 
tract has  been  concluded  between  Ger- 
many and  Sweden  for  the  supply  of 
grain  to  the  latter? 

A. — I  do  not  try  to  reconcile  conflict- 
ing  statements  in  the  papers.  I  assume 
that  one  of  diem,  at  any  rate,  is  inaccu- 
rate—probably both.  It  is  conceivable, 
however,  thai  Germany,  oadly  wanting  the 


high  grade  ir<  :i,  is  willing 

to  supply  tli<    Swedi  with  wheat     in 

order  1  ;t. 

0  is  it  true  that  the  deposits  in  the  Ger- 
man Savings  Banks  before  the  war  were 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  country? 

A.     No.    the    deposits  in    the     Ui 

States  were  greater.      i    •  figures  in   1909 

I  'he   United    S  ,    850.000,000, 

German]    /"775.000,0c  £2S°r 

000,000,     and     England  ^225,000,000. 

Such   hanks  existed   in  in    in    1765, 
but  the  first  opened  in  1-  ngl  irid  was  in  1801, 

Q.  Could  you  tell  me  if  a  foreigner  became 
naturalised  in  one  of  the  British  colo- 
nies and  then  went  to  a  foreign  country 
where  his  children  grew  up,  and  where 
he  himself  became  a  naturalised  subject 
of  that  country,  could  the  Government 
of  the  British  colony  claim  his  children 
as  British  subjects? 

rechnicalh  it  could,  but  in  pra< 
it    is   hardly    likeh     that     any     such    claim 
would    be    niad<-.        Children    l>orn     in     the 
British  Empire  ;ne  subj  that  Em- 

pire.     In  this  our  laws  differ  from  those  of 
almost  all  European  count;  ich  recog- 

nise the  children  of  a  foreigner  as  belong- 
ing to  his  nationality,  not  becoming  citua 
<>r  the  country  where  they  are  born.  In 
the  case  you  suggest,  i;  would  l>e  necessar) 
tor  the  man  when  he  went  to  a  foreign 
country  to  naturalise  hi*  children  as  well 
a.-,  himself. 

0-  What  is  the  total  amount  of  money  spent 
by  all  belligerents  since  the  war  began? 

A.  —That  is  difficult  to  say,  but  approxi- 
mate figures  will  l>e  found  in  Stead's  War 
Facts.      As    .1     sovereign    weighs     u;,.:; 
grains,  you  can  <  asilj    calculate  how   many 
1  his  would  be  if  paid  in  sovereigns. 


The  Winds  of  Chance 


By    REX    BEACH. 


Author  oi    "The   Barrier,"    "The  Iron  Trail,"    "The  Ne'er-do-well,"    "The  Silver  Horde,"  etc. 


A  further  instalment  of  Mr.   Rex  Beach's  thrilling  story  will  appear  in 
"Steads"  of  April  6,    19 J 8. 
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NOTABLE  BOOKS. 


CHESTERTON'S   ENGLAND. 


Of  Mr.  Chesterton's  intellectual  agility 
there  can  now  be  no  doubt,  but  the  value 
of  his  work  is  another  and  very  different 
matter.  He  has  always  been  possessed  by 
a  fine  and  robust  self-confidence.  He  has 
always  believed  in  the  absolute  wrong- 
headedness  of  his  opponents.  He  has  al- 
ways hung  them  and  quartered  them  with  a 
fine  raillery  in  which  the  accuser  (without 
hearing  the  defence)  has  delivered  the  sen- 
tence. But  he  has  always  been  careful  to 
dwell  in  the  empyrean  regions  of  mysticism 
where  it  was  always  possible,  though  barely 
conceivable,  that  he  was  right,  simply  be- 
cause no  intelligent  person  would  dare  to 
speak  with  finality  about  his  problems. 
He  has  always  written  about  religion,  for 
instance,  in .  a  vein  of  prophecy  ;  and  no 
one  can  deal  with  a  prophet  except  by 
execution.  He  has  achieved  his  reputation 
bv  the  manufacture  of  ten  thousand  scin- 
tillating epigrams,  collectively  dubious,  but 
individually  quotable,  to  which,  with  real 
wit,  he  has  attached  a  title;  and,  conduct- 
ing himself  robustly  in  a  good  hard- 
headed,  hard-drinking  fashion,  he  has, 
somewhat  bizarrely.  identified  his  creed 
with  what  he  calls  the  spirit  of  England. 

It  has  been  a  crusade  for  obscurantism  in 
things  of  the  mind;  but,  withal,  a  crusade 
so  joyfully  conducted  that  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult, even  for  the  uninitiated,  to  extract 
some  pleasure  from  it.  But,  in  an  evil  hour, 
someone  challenged  Mr.  Chesterton  to 
applv  his  system  to  the  interpretation  of 
English  history.  It  was  a  profound  blun- 
der ;  for  Mr.  Chesterton's  mind  is  not  one 
that  perceives  those  "  ugly  little  facts " 
which,  as  Huxley  told  Herbert  Spencer, 
slav  the  most  beautiful  of  hypotheses.  The 
result  is  a  book  full  of  childish  blunders, 
and  defaced  at  every  stage  by  an  entire 
carelessness  for  truth.  Tt  is  avowedlj  in- 
terpretation bv  means  not  of  knowledge  but 
of  intuition.      It  runs  two  hypotheses.      It 

*"  A  Short  History  of  England."     By  G. 
K.    Chesterton.      (John   Lane;    6/-.) 


1 1 1 .-- i .-> t >  that  the  adoption  of  Protestantism 
was  one  long  mistake;  and  it  suggests  that 
the  legends  of  English  history  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  facts.  Armed  with  these 
characteristic  weapons  Mr.  Chesterton,  not 
"without  some  real  poetry,  runs  amok  over 
nineteen  hundred  years. 

If  one  made  a  mere  catalogue  of  the 
blunders  of  this  book,  the  result  would  it- 
self be  a  small  volume.  Mr.  Chesterton 
paints  an  England  that  went  about  with 
King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  close  to 
its  heart  ;  as  if  your  medieval  Englishman 
knew  as  much  about  Arthur  as  your  modern 
Englishman  of  Mr.  Curtis  and  his  Round 
Table — or  that  his  knowledge,  so  far  as  he 
had  any,  was  any  more  influential  upon 
English  history  than  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
would  be  at  a  pan-Anglican  Conference. 

Richard  II...  Mr.  Chesterton  tells  us, 
aimed  at  a  despotism  in  the  popular  in. 
terest.  and  the  Parliamentary  revocation  of 
his  pardon  to  the  rebels  is  cited  as  the 
proof  of  his  largo  humanity.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  Parliament  merely  confirmed  a 
revocation  executed  by  Richard  himself 
some  -ix  months  before  it  met.  So,  too, 
Mr.  Chesterton  thinks  the  •Reformation 
wrong,  and  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth  ccn- 
turv  wrong  because  England  sided  with  Ger- 
many. Ht  pi  Bolingbroke,  on  all 
sober  evidence  a  brilliant  knave.  l»ecause 
Bolingbroke  made  peace  with  France  by 
deserting  his  German  allies  ;  as  if  Boling- 
broke cared  a  button  about  France  or  any- 
thing else  except  his  own  career.  He 
blames  the  Reformation  as  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  English  history  ;  though,  on  such 
a  view,  we  shall  have  to  explain  away  a 
host  of  Parliamentary  statutes  of  which  the 
popularitv  is  unquestioned,  and  such  emi- 
nently English  products  as  Latimer  and 
Robert  Brown.  He  blames  Puritanism, 
which  he  mistakenly  identifies  with  a  dis- 
taste for  beer,  and  denies  that  it  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  English  genius.  I  do  not 
see  why  Cromw-1!   should   be  regarded   as 
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English  than  Mr.  Chesterton,  <>r  John 
Human  than  the  Frenchman,  Mr.  l'n-lloc. 
He  thinks  that  England  should  not  have 
supported  Germany  in  the  eighteenth  <en- 
tur\  ;  as  it  French  imperialism  in  that  age 
was  not  precisely  the  same  monster  as  G< 
man   imperialism   in  our  own.      It    i 

throw   aside  Chatham   and    Pitt    in   ; 
fashion;  but,  even  tor  Mr.  Chesterton, 
it  is  hardly  safe  in  the  face  of  the  evidena  . 
We  are  to  be  Cat  and  obscurantists. 

The  only  things  that  are  true  are  legends 
.mil   the  dogmas  of   Rome.      We  have   re- 
fused  our  credence;   and   the   servil< 
is  upon  us.     It  is  hardly  an  edifying  thesis. 
What    legends   are   we   to   believe?     That 

irles  I.  was  a  martyr?  That  Cromwell 
was  a  pv.it.  bad  man?     That   Edward  the 

ifessor  gave  to  England  her  lilxrties? 
It  would  be  a  merry  picnic  ;  hut  it  would 
}*'  dangerous  to  build  upon  it.  Could  Lord 
Kitchener  have  acted  upon  the  legend,  uni- 
versally believed  in  1914.  that  Russian 
troops  were  passing  through  England  to  the 
western   front  ?     Could  he  have  held  back 

N 

his  reinforcements  because  some  men  (and 
many  old  women)  heard  of  angels  at  Mons? 
It  is  difficult  to  have  patience  with  thk» 
Looking-Glass  world. 

Even  where  Mr.   Chesterton  almost  sees 
rightly,     his     incurable     wrong-headedness 

ids    him    astray.      He    thinks    with    Mr. 
Belloc,  who.  if  Karl  Marx  were  not  a  J< 

■  ild  admit  ne  took  it  from  the  Social! 
that  the  clue  to  history   is  the  struggle  of 
classes.     There  is  much  truth  in  that.     Tt 

not  the   whole  truth,  but,   .it   an)    r 
it  serves  to  illuminate  greal  n  icts  <>t  human 
experien  But     Mr.     Chesterton     must 

make  it  do  everything.     He  believes  in  the 

iteration  #of  the  medieval  guilds;  and  he 
draws  .1  most  charming  picture  of  an  Eng- 
land in  which  every  artisan  was  the  kind  of 
m.m    who   built    York    Min  t<  r,    and 
fellowship  of  th<  cietj    f< 

onate  cultivation  of  the  arts.  Th< 
is  evidence  about  these  matters-  It  Mr. 
Chesterton  had  ever  read  through  the 
cords  of  a  medieval  l>orough  court  with  its 
long  list  of  offences  against  the  laws  of 
forestalling  and  re|  ting,  its  proofs  ol 
narrow  selfishness,  its  consistent  nepotism, 
its  unvarying  commercial  tricto  would 

that  there  is   something  to  lid   for 

sober   critics   like   Char!  and    Mary 

Bateson  who  paint  .1  medieval   England  not 


the   less   true   because   it    is    founded    upon 
the    fa<  I    ag  ■       nth    Mr.    1  rton 

that    the  n   of    modern    bureau- 

cracy  is   dan  :he   liberty   we  have 

and   desire;    but   it    i  ncritical    as   it    Is 

harmful  to  defend  the  dream  of  a    . 

that  n         exist    !.     R<  did  that ; 

1   the  truth   that   was  in  him   lay   hidden 
by    the  emphasis  his  opponents   laid   uj 
his   sophistries.      I    doubt    whether    we   can 
yet  equate  Mr.  Chestt  rton  with  Rouss. 

This   book,    Mr.    Chesterton   tells 
the    Wstory    of    England    written    for    the 
common  man  by  a   member  of  the  pub 
\o  one.   not   even   J.    R.    Green,   ha 
written   that  If   this   is   what   the 

public  is  going  to  give  us  when  it  embarks 
upon  historical  undertaking,  it  is  .ay 

for  the  common  man.     The  history  of  the 
past  nphasised    kings    and    1 

simply  because  it   is  only   since  the  French 
Revolution    that    we   have   popular   preten- 
sions to  power  on  any   fundamental 
and  history  tends  to  be  written  in  the 
oi  those  who  possess  political  power.     N 
can   J.    R,    Green  be  so  lightly   dismissed. 
It  is  true  enough  that  he  was  a  Gladstonian 
liberal  who.   like  all  of  that  ilk,  tended 
be    deceived    by    the    large    terms    of    the 
master's  phraseology.     "Rut  I  defy  any  n 

nable  man  to  read  his  book,   and  not  to 
perceive  that  he  made  the  hero 

of   his  story.      But  perhaps  this  is  merely 
one  of  the  paradoxes  in  which   Mr.   Ches- 
terton  delights.      Perhaps   the   whole   bo 
is  merely  a  wild  parai  I  we  are 

intended  only  to  take  the  negation  as  tri 
It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  Mr.   Ches- 
terton's method  that  the  sources  of  hi 
and  the  me. min-  ol  his  attitud* 

ling  of  an  enigma.     And  in  t! 
of  this  I *>ok  it  is  onlv  his  name  that  makes 
it  an  enigma  worthy  oi  examination.     There 
is   l  •  of   it  th;r  •  t   read 

a  book  at  all  carefully.      I      •    is  no  sen- 

in    it    that    SUg  1    desire    on    his 

p.:rt  to  understand.  It  is  worth  while  to 
nmend  t<»  him  an  aphorism  of  a  thinker 
who  will  perhaps  command  his  respect  be- 
cause  he,  too,  hated  the  Reformation.  "It 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world,"  said 
Archbishop  Whately,  "  whether  you  put 
truth  in  the  first  place  or  in  the  second 
plan  problem  with  Mr.  Chesterton 

is  to  know   whether  he  is   willing  to  give  a 
place  to  truth  at  all.  H.J.L. 
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POETRY   AND   THE   WAR. 


'  There  is  a  great  wind,  a  wind  of  the 
spirit,  blowing  now  through  the  old  Life- 
Tree  of  Humanity,"  M.  P.  Willcocks 
writes  in  the  foreword  of  "  The  Poems  of 
Brian  Brooke"  (Lane,  183  pp.)  : — "In 
191 7,  everyone  can  hear  it,  for  it  sounds 
even  above  the  roar  of  the  guns."  One 
hears  this  "  wind  "  throughout  the  mettle- 
some verse  of  Captain  Brooke,  and  its  word 
is  this  :  "  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new." 

':  Korongo,"  which  means  "the  Big 
Man."  was  the  name  given  Brooke  by  the 
Masai  tribe  of  East  Africa,  and  under  this 
name  he  wrote  his  poefns  of  war  and  adven- 
ture. He  was  born  in  1889,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland,  and  received  his  training 
for  colonial  life  in  Gordon  College,  where 
Lord  Byron  received  his  early  training.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  went  to  British  East 
Africa,  later  to  Ceylon,  and  then  back 
again  to  Uganda.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  he  was  a  transport  officer  on  the  Juba- 
land  frontier. 

He  promptly  enlisted  as  a  trooper  in  the 
British  East  African  force,  rose  to  a  cap- 
taincy, obtained  a  transfer  to  the  Gordon 
Highlanders,  and  went  to  France.  On 
July  1st,  1 916,  he  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  at 
Mametz.  Thrice  wounded  in  this  offensive, 
he  died  of  his  wounds  three  weeks  and 
three  days  later.  He  passed  on  the  wings 
of  the  great  wind,  and,  for  a  memorial  of 
his  valour,  we  have  a  sheaf  of  swinging  ad- 
venturous verse,  somewhat  Kiplingesque 
and  brimming  with  the  hurtling  definiteness 
of  eager  youth.  Like  Rupert  Brooke,  he 
seemed  to  know  he  should  not  survive  the 
war.  Here  is  his  farewell,  written,  it 
would  seem,  while  he  was  still  in  Africa  : — 

I've  made  my  friend,  and  I've  made  my  foe, 
and  stuck  to  them  each  and  all. 

And  I'll  stick  to  them  still  until  either  go, 
or  till  I  in  my  turn  shall  fall. 


For  now    I'm   off   on   the   warpath    trail   and 

the  sky  in  front  is  black, 
For  I  hear  the  songs  of  the  winds  that  wail, 

and  I  know  that  I'll  not  come  back  : 
The    lion    will    grunt    and    the    jackal    bark, 

and  the  zebra  will  screech  with  fear. 
The  fissy  will  prowl  in  the  lonely  dark,  and 

Korongo  will   not  be  here. 

In  "  The  Red  Flower,-'  Dr.  Henry  van 
Dyke  (Scribner's.  52  pp.)  has  recorded  his 
impressions  of  the  war  during  the  time  he 
was  United  States  ^Minister  to  Holland. 
He  has  felt  the  war  deeply  and  pondered 
much  on  its  effect  upon  the  spirits  and 
minds  of  men.  The  underlying  current  of 
his  poems  pleads  that  the  ideals  of  honour 
and  justice  and  national  righteousness  shall 
be  preserved  out  of  the  welter  of  conflict 
for  the  sake  of  future  generations.  Some 
of  the  most  melodious  lyrics  given  us  by 
Dr.  van  Dyke's  ripened  and  finely  tem- 
pered poetic  talent  are  in  this  little  book. 
Notable  among  them  are  :  "  The  Bells  of 
Malines,"  and  "The  Oxford  Thrushes." 

';  The  Red,  Red  Dawn,"  poems  by 
James  A.  Mackereth,  radiate  love  for  Eng- 
land and  pride  in  her  valorous  sons. 
(Erskine,  Macdonald,  London).  He  writes 
the  following  stirring  lines  for  England's 
consecration  to  the  clean  purposes  of  the 
war  : — 

God  make  us  meet  for  this  occasion  !     Speed 
Our  feet  to  service ;  fire  our  hearts  to  seize 
The   lowly  tasks    that   do   ennoble   men. 
Make  mute  our  mouths  in  sorrow,  and  make 
clean 

Our    lips    in    song :     make    us    in    purp. 

steel, 
In  pity,   dew.     Now  honoured  countrymen. 
At  last — at  last,  under  the  prospering  skies, 
To   the  breach !    to   the   breach !     For   Eng- 
land and  St.   George. 

"  Odes   to   Trifles   and   Other   Rhymes," 
by  R.  M.  Eassie,  of  the  Canadian  Expedi- 
tionary  Force  (Lane),   are  among  the  best 
of  the  poems  in  lighter  vein  that  have  been  ■ 
inspired  by  the  war. 
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ESPERANTO    NOTES. 


There  is  ev<  i  in  .  g  t\  id<  r*  <    ol 

ed  ol  an  international  Lingua.  The 
I >r* -i « > -.( i  to  f<-rm  a  ]  '    itions  hi 

its  natural  corollary,   the  binding  of  all 
peoples  il  ol   .unity,  .m<l  t: 

drawback  to  the  establishment  <>f  friendl) 
relation-,  is  the  lack  oi  a  common  tongue. 
That  .1  League  •  ioni  will  be  formed 

long  is  certain,  and  it  is  inevitable  that 
once  it  is  in  being,  international  relation- 
ships will  rapidly  develop.  When  we  get 
men  like  Mr.  Graham  White  setting  forth 
how  tin  -  aeroplane  is  going  to  accelerate  the 
mingling  of  the  people  3  and  insisting  <>n  the 
need  of  the  adoption  of  Esperanto  as  an 
international  language  if  we  would  reap  the 
full  reward  our  mastery  of  the  air  gh 
we  realise  that  a  genera]  recognition  of  the 
value  of  such  a  common  vehicle  of  expres- 
sion and  thought  is  imminent.  Cases  in 
which  Esperanto  has  been  oi  th<  greatest 
to  men  'luring  this  war  might  be 
multiplied,  but  it  is  rather  on  the  vast 
benefit  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  future  that 
we  ought  to  dwell.  The  beauty  of  this 
language  Is  that  it  is  so  quickly  acquired, 
ts)  to  read,  write  and  speak.  Since  I 
have  been  publishing  notes  on  Esperanto 
1  have  had  communications  from  all  over 
Australia,  asking  me  whether  I  really  think 
it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  learning  it.     Most 

rtainly  1  do,  especially  for  anyone  who 
contemplates  travelling  beyond  the  An- 
ti|-  I  ven  those  who  intend  to  be  stay- 

at  homes  all  their  lives  might  do  worse  than 
study  it,  and  see  how  happily  it  overcomes 
the  difficulties   which   have  hitherto  pro\ 
grievous   stumbling  blocks  in   the   waj    of 
othei   so-called  international   languagi 

\    distinguished    Scottish   educationalist, 
hi.     James    Knight,     headmaster    of    S 
Jan  Public  S  ow, 

in   the  course  of    a   recent   addri  fore 

tie      Scottish     Esperanto  tion.     • 

pressed  a  favourabl<  "pinion  ol  th<  \alue 
oi    i!.<     stud;    ol    I    p<  rant*  the  letter 

understanding  ol  the  mother  tongue. 
"What  do  the)  knov  ol  English  who  onlj 
English  know?"   as!   d    Dr.    Knight.  \ 

reason  for  teaching   Latin  is  that  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  Latin,  but  for  the  sake  of 
etymology    and    English    roots.      Any    b 
who  is  doomed  ill  not  get  anything 


like  sU  (from 
Latin)  rauld  get  1  rom  a  1  ses- 
sion   <                 1. into \part    fr» 

its  proved  usefulness  tor  international  pur- 
I  speranto    1  an   important 

educational    value,    and    I    am   of    opinion 
that  it  could  be  introduced  into  our 
with  advantagi 

In  four  Government  schools  in  the  Glas- 
,v  district.   -  into  classes  are  now  held 

under  the  authority  of  the  local  - 
Board,  at  the  High  School  of  Glasgow, 
and  at  the  schools  at  Demnstoun;  Bridge- 
oi  Weir,  and  Ruthemlen.  Other  educa- 
tional authority  s  in  Scotland  arc  also  con- 
sidering the  ad<  ranto  to  their 
progranm  1 

I    e   Genei      /  </></-tf///v    reports   that 
city    council   ol    Budapest    ha 
inquiry  of]  visitors  and  tourists,  and  is 

making  use  of  1  p-.  ranto  in  that  office.  In 
Prague,  always  a  strong  centre  of  Esper- 
an  classes  have  been  start' 

and   a   new    1  k   for  Czechs  has  been 

published.  In  Vienna.-  also,  new  classes 
ha\e  bo  n  started. 

Will   all    Esp  rant  is  ts     in   Australia   who 
are   hot    members  of    au\    group  or   soc: 
kindh    »  nd  their  1  md   addresses  to 

the  secretary   ol    the  Melbourne  Esperanto 

Am     [Jresaro  of    Australian    1 
perantists  ompiled,  and  it  is  de- 

sired  to  have  as  many  names  in  this  direct' 
•le. 

An   examinat  01    th<    diploma  of   the 

British    Espei  ciation  will  he  held 

in   Melbourne  during    th<     second  week  in 

\.;i'      Intending  candidates  should  notif> 

ih<  of    the   Melbourne   Esperanto 

;sible. 

!■:.  .id,  1  Stead's    Review   in- 

in  mto  should  communi  ith  the 

nr.i-     ■     I  to    society  :    Komerca    Es- 

peranto A  \peranta  Socielo,  Mel- 

burna,  both  at  Bo*  731,  Elizabeth  street 
P.O.,  Melbourne  .  Zamenhofa  Klubo,  223 
St  mm  I.  Stanmore,  Sydney  ;  Mr.  W 

I.    Waterman,      rorrens     road,    Kilkenny, 
Vdelaide;    Hob  art  a    Esferanta    Grupo,    7 
(,].  1      art  J  Mr    C.  Kidd,  O'Mara 

street,   Lutwyche,    Brisbane;   Mr.   T.   Burt, 
College,   Perth. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 


An  important  bank,  in  which  both 
Indian  and  British  capitalists  will  be  in- 
terested, is  about  to  be  started  in  India. 

The  total   number  of    War   Savings   As- 
sociations in  Britain  up  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember was  35,956,  and  of  local  War  Sav- 
ings Committees,   1521. 
.    \   . 

Included  in  the  subscriptions  to  the  last 
U.S.A.  Liberty  Loan  were  those  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  ^26,500,000;  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  Co.,  ^25,000,000;  and  Kuhn, 
Loeb  and  Co.,  ^10,000,000. 

•  •  •  * 

The  total  stock  of  cotton  in  mills  and 
storage  in  U.S.A.  on  October  31st  last  was 
4,116,228  bales,  a  decrease  of  1,273,000 
bales,  or  23.6  per  cent,  from  a  year  ago. 

•  •  *  • 

»  Recently  rich  and  extensive  deposits  of 
phosphate  of  lime  were  found  at  Ghatsila, 
Midnapur.  An  expert  chejmist,  who  was 
brought  from  England  to  inspect  the  pro- 
perty, reported  most  favourably  upon  it. 
The  phosphate  will  be  converted  into  fer- 
tilisers. 

The  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  has 
stated  that — "  Since  the  discovery  of  silver 
in  Cobalt,  in  1903.  there  has  been  pro- 
duced, approximately,  266,000,000  ounces 
of  silver,  valued  at  143,000,000  dollars.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  19 17  production  would 
have  a  valuation  of  15,000,000  dollars. 

A  message  from  Tokio  to  Hie  London 
Times  states  that  "  it  is  learnt  from  a  trust- 
worthy source  that  the  inconvertible  notes 
issued  by  the  Russian  Government  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  amount  to 
15,000.000,000  roubles.  The  revoluntionary 
organisations  ha\e  issued  about  the  same 
amount,  and  axe  still  issuing  1,200,000,000 
roubles  of  notes  monthly." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of 
the  activity  of  the  Germans  in  connection 
with  the  reconstruction  of  the  mercantile 
marine  of  Germany  is  provided  in  the  case 
of  a  comparatively  small  shipping  company 
in  Hamburg,  which  is  increasing  its  capital 
from  300,000  marks  to  3,000,000  marks. 
Since  June,  1916,  eleven  German  shipbuild- 
ing companies,  including  that  referred  to 
above,  have  increased  their  aggregate  capi- 


tal  from   41.930,000   marks   to  69,200,000 
marks.  .... 

The  idea  of  the  proposal  of  the  A. 
ciated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Britain 
regarding  decimal  svstem  is  to  retain  the 
sovereign  as  standard  value  of  a  thousand 
mils,  the  half-sovereign  500  mils;  the  four 
shilling  piece  of  200  mils;  the  two-shilling 
piece,  or  florin,  100  mils;  one-shilling 
piece,  50  mils,  and  the  sixpence,  25  mils. 
Of  subsidiary  coinage,  it  is  recommend*. d 
to  coin  10  mil  pieces,  and  five  mil  pieces, 
a  four  mil,  three  mil,  two  mil,  and,  if 
necessary,  a  one  mil  piece. 

At  Dewsbury,  in  Yorkshire,  the  British 
Government  is  doing  considerable  work  in 
salvaging  equipment.  In  this  connection 
it  is  reported  that  clothing  of  all  kinds  is 
cleaned  and  patched,  and,  when  this  is  no 
longer  possible,  the  rags  are  made  into 
shoddy,  which  goes  back  again  into  uni- 
form cloths.  At  Dewsbury  they  have  re- 
ceived and  dealt  with  about  45,000,000 
separate  articles,  including  4,100,000 
jackets,  4,500,000  pairs  of  trousers, 
620.000  great  coats,  etc.  Preparations  are 
under  wav  to  have  similar  work  executed 
for  the  American  force?. 

A  special  investigation  has  been  com- 
pleted on  the  directly  operated  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  east  of  Pittsburg 
and  Erie,  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
railroad  employees  of  foreign  birth  sub- 
scribed to  the  first  Liberty  Loan.  The  re- 
sult of  this  inquiry  shows  that  out  of  a 
total  of  160,127  employees  in  all  depart- 
ments, 25,827  were  born  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, of  whom  8147,  or,  about  32  per 
cent.,  subscribed.  This  was  within  t 
per  cent,  of  the  proportion  of  employe* 
American  birth  who  subscribed. 

According  to  statistics  just  compiled 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  the  volumes  of  natural 
gas  commercial  1\  utilised  in  the  United 
States  in  1916  was  greater  than  that  so 
utilised  in  any  other  year  in  the  history  of 
the  natural-gas  industry.  The  volume 
used,  which  amounted  to  753>I70>253>000 
cubic  feet,  constitutes  a  new  record,  exceed- 
ing by  nearly  125.000,000,000  cubic  feet, 
or  20  per  cent.,  the  former  record,  estab- 
lished in   1  oi". 
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When  he  assumed  office  some  weeks  ago, 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  in  U.S.A. 
announce*  1  that  the  money  or  property  of 
citizens  of  German)  or  of  countries  allied 
with  it.  resident  in  the  United  States,  and 
doing  lawful  business  therein,  was  not 
liable  to  seizure  under  the  Trading-with- 
the-Enemy  Act.  Notwithstanding  this  as- 
surance,   subsequently   i  were 

heavy  withdrawals  of  bank  and  postal  sav- 
ings deposits  by  aliens  in  some  localities. 
To  quieten  the  misappr  i  on  which  led 
to  the  withdrawals  the  authorities  again 
issued  a  more  comprehensive  statement  than 
the  one  which  preceded  it,  in  which  they 
pointed  out  that  the  test  of  enemy  character 
under  the  Act  is  not  nationality  or  citizen- 
ship, but  residence  or  place  of  business  or 
business  connections.  A  subject  of  Ger- 
many or  of  any  of  Germany's  allies  resid- 
ing in  U.S.A..  though  he  has  made  no 
declaration  of  his  intention  to  lx-come  a 
citizen,  is  permitted  to  continue  in  trade  or 
commerce,  and  in  the  possession  and  con- 
trol of  his  property  while  he  remains  in 
the  United  States  and  obeys  its  laws,  and 
is  not  regarded  as  an  enemy  or  placed  in 
that  category  by  the  Trading-with-the- 
Enemy  Act. 

The  s.s.  CJiiyo  Marti,  of  13,431  tons 
gross,  of   7253  tons  net,   fitted   with  three 

im  turbines,  built  at  Nagasaki,  Japan, 
in  1908.  was  wrecked  in  the  East  in  March, 
n)i6.     The  salvors  have  recently  been  suc- 

sful  in  taking  out  the  seven  boilers  from 
the  wreck,  which  were  offered  for  sale.  It 
is  understood  that  they  have  realised 
,£25,000  each,  or  ^175,000  in  all,  and 
have  been  purchased  1>\  Japanese  ship- 
builders.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  secur- 
ing sufficient  material,  steel  works  are  being 
erected  in  Japan  with  the  aid  of  the 
Jap  I     vemment,    and    men    are   em- 

ployed night  and  day  in  order  to  get  the 
works  finished  by  June  or  Jul)  next,  after 
which  date  it  is  hoped  to  make  Japan  self- 
supporting  in  tlii  ct. 

It  lias  been  calculated  that  the  output  of 
taned  rice  in  1916  17.  in  all  countries 
ept  China.  amounted  to  al>out 
60.000,000  tons.  <>(  this  the  British  Em- 
pire produced  about  36,000,000  tons. 
mostK  in  India,  where  the  crop  (including 
an  allowance  of  a  million  tons  for  N  ttive 
States)  was  no  less  than  35.000,000  tons. 
Of  the  foreign  production  of  24.000,000 
tons,   over   20.000,000   were  grown   in   five 


countries  —Japan,  Dutch  East  Indies 
(chiefly  Java),  French  Indo-China,  Slain 
and  Korea.  Estimates  of  production  in 
China  are  largely  guess  work,  but  the  Im- 
perial Institute,  adopting  the  view  that  the 
output  in  China  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
inferior  to  the  Indian  crop,  and  may  ex- 
ceed it.  concludes  that  40  per  cent..  01 
little  less,  would  be  a  fair  allowance  tor 
India's  proportion  of  the  world's  annual 
production  of  rice. 

■  •  •  • 

A  "  Hank  of  the  Nations  "  to  solve  the 
difficulties  of   "  after- the  war  "   finaiv 
been    suggested    by    M.    Andre   Citro 
well-known   manufacturer  of   war   material 
in    France.      M.    Citroen,    in    his    arti« 
says  : — "  Among  the  many  problems  which 
will  have  to  be  solved  by  the  representatives, 
of   the  belligerent   nations   at   the  close  o4 
hostilities    will     be    the    balancing   of    I 
world's   financial   accounts,    and   the 
I  suggest  for  doing  this  are  that  a  Bank  of 
the  Nations  should  be  created,   which  will 
have  the  power  of  issuing  an  alternation; 
and    compulsory    currency    throughout    I 
world,  or  at  least   in  the  belligerent  conn 
tries,     victorious     and     vanquished.       This- 
bank   will   have  the  sole  right  to  issue  and 
fix.  the  value  of  the  new   money,   and 
cide   the   quantity   of   notes   to   be   issued. 
This  new  money  will  not  have  its  count 
part  in  gold  as  formerly  ;  for  the  war  I 
shown    that,     without     a     counterpart      in 
gold,     it     is     possible     to     issue     a     cer- 
tain quantity  of  bank  notes,   the  value  of 
which  is  based  on  the  credit  of  the  fighting 
nations.     In  this  new  system  the  value  of 
the  newly  created  bank  note  will  !*■  based, 
not  on  the  credit  of  one  country  alone,  but 
on  all  the  nations." 

•  •  • 

An  anal \  sis  of  the  stocktaking  results  of 

ocashire  cotton  spinning  companies  for 
the  twebe  months  ended  November  30th 
last  has  been  prepared.  Particulars  are 
given  of  hit.  and  it  is  of  interest 

note  that  all  the  companies  have  made 
a  profit.     The  total  profit  of  all  the  mills, 

<•]    paving  im  l  loans  and  allowing 

lor    depreciation,    amounts    to   >  36. 

being  an  average  profit  per  company  of 
^5085,  as  compared  with  .£4034  per  com- 
pany in  the  previous  year.  The  profit  on 
share  capital  works  out  at  1348  per  cent, 
per   annum,    as   compared    with    u.22    per 

it.  j>er  annum  in  1916.  The  profit  on 
share  and  loan  capital  combined  is  8.6r  per 
c  nt.  per  annum,  as  against  7.30  per  cent, 
per  annum  in  the  previous  year. 
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